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ABSIKACT 



li.e i.urpo.c oi Litis study was to discover if, and to what extent, 
it '.-onlJ be po33ible to teach spiritual values in the public schools, 
i.icre appealed lo bu considerable apathy In this regard. 

. In ^..akLn- the study, it was learned that there were two very 
i-.^..rtaat -jituaLion:; i-'hich are known only to those who examine this . 
prcblc.! :=urlously: (i) The real roots of the problem are not found in 
c.urt dcci.ion^, but in the culture, 'and in a process called "the enlight- 
^ic. nt;" (2) rhere are other studies and developments, already in progress 

in t;.is dir^icLion. 

m audition to the above, it was also clear that the issue of 
tl.. courL dcci^ioua has clouded the issues to such an extent, that most 
lit.r.aur.. ■..•hich applR:. directly to the situation becomes lost in legal 



jar-;on. 
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In order to approach this problem from a new direction, it be- 
ca.iu .-.■-.ential that the following criteria would have to be met: 

1. n.v ,.i ritual values would have to be relevant to the needs of 

Ciic :;cLool child. 

2. It noalJ have to be shown that they were teachable. 

3 li..- . nrriculuM would have to be in keeping with the legal 

J.:ci- iuns of the courts, and the general attitude of the public. 

racto.s involving the growth of the child would also need 
.jttc'wLion. 

CI.., -..udy r..:.:anined three areas: the historical and present situ- 
ation, Lcacb.r preparation, and state and local administration, and 

2 
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U^a^s vlLhin eaucatiunal philosophy and child development. 

U bccunu necessary to assurae very little and to attempt the 
study ul a wide rani'u of problens relating to the issues found within 
Lh^olosy, hi;auiy, psychology, sociology, anthropology, moral philosophy, 
.laJ cduciLion. 

ii.ruc surveys i;ere also made. One was of current teacher crain- 
iu,-. practices that relate to this area. Another was o£ policies and 
•MjlJcLiiies duveloped by State Departments of Education. A questionnaire 
ui-, i'si>nvd CO :;oi.iu- 780 teachers in contrasting parts of the country. 
Thi:; questionnaire attcmpti^d to determine teacher attitudes toward the 
Inclu.sion oi spiritual values within the general curriculums. 

m addition, suggestions for a short unit for children of the 
filth unJ -sL.Lh gt-ade was included to make clear that legal limitations 

can el f octis,'ely be met. 

iUcrc nppears to be much that can be done. The recommendations 
includc-d a duvel-piaeht of teacher tr^ning programs and curriculum 
guides. 
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CHAPTER I 



LIIRODUCATIO:^ 



xha Problem 

At tiie present time there is a wide-spread belief that it is not 
legally permissible to Leach religion in the public schools. An fixamia-- 
ation of teacher textbooks would yield confirmation that the word religion 
would not' be found in the index (except in a textbook on laws pertaining 
to education). Even books on child development fail to discuss this, and 
some on the development of morality give it only cursory men^tion. 

' It might be said that even to suggest the teaching of religion in 
public schoolj? is considered^ a shocking idea. In this regard, there are 
two aspects: the theoretical and the pvaoiical. If one reasons in one 
direction, he is confronted with reasons from the opposite direction. 
This opens up the problem as to whether it is possible to defend the is--. ^ 
sue on both grounds simultaneously. 

There is a tendency to take the religious controversy out of its 

f 

social context and maintain that it is independent of all the other issues, 
but there are many parallels to it in contemporary society. One example 
is the "fairness doctrine" which now plagues television. Tliis develops . 
the question of both the kind and degree of controls necessary. Similarly, 
religion is both a private and a public issue* It Is not the law which is 
' to be avoided, but the legal process* The courts must also be both prac- 
ticail as well as tlieoreticaJ , and must servfi the public need. 

1 
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In iiiiiLorical tine, the most re^^tunt cause of concern has been some 
aozisii supreme iJourt decit>ion:» tnat have covered issues of prayer, the Bible 
and the use of public money. As a direct result of these decisions there 
has been left a feeling that it is impossible to present religious ideas 
in any font, whatever. 

In light of the court decisions, there are clearly two things 
which a teacher cannot do: 

r 

!• Conduct worship services in the classroom. 
2. Indoctrinate the pupils.^ 

In making tlie above stipulations, tne judges left rouw for studies 
which are valid: 

,1. Ihe study of comparative religions. 
2. Tne study of the Bible as a part of literature. 

tsoth of ttiese are suitable for the high scliool curriculum and 
there are many high schools that teacii these bubjects on a voluntary 
basis, ihis does not leave anything for tije kindergarten, primary, or 
ulen.entary school child. 

The problem becomes that of a theoretical and practical approach 
to the needs of students in pursuing religious development prior to the 
liigh school years. 

Secondary Issues 

In reality, the legal issue is, a secondary issue. In this regard, 
so is pluralism. Ihls is because the legal issue has its roots in plural- 
ism. It is categorized as in secondary position by a careful ordering of 
priorities. The j primary issue througnout this study will be that of de- 
veldping an educational philosophy and attitude that is In harmony with 

^Rtffer^rn. u * are given in chapter on the courts (Chapter III). 
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the needs of Uie student (t. - bj , tiie soci ty witain whidi he is emergent, 
and his role witliin this society* Tae answer is not a legal one, but one 
that evokeja a sound educational philosopny tnat speaks to the total objec- 
tives of education in a rapidly changing culture* 

When it is establisaed that certain issues are secondary rather 

; 

than "primary, this study u'ill then look closely at the primary issues and 
the matrix of their development* 

Since the early years of the nation, there has developed a plural- 
ism of faith tiiat cannot be ignored. It is proposed that rather than pre- 
vent the tfaching of religion, it is itecessary to teach the child to live 
in a society that has many religions as well as secular attitudes and 
scientific rationales. 

In the modem world^ Protestants, Catholics, and Jews^are learning 
to respect each otner'^ rights to worship as they please. iThe new state 
of Hawaii adds Buddril^:.m to this list. There also exist subtle forces 
within society whidi have a bearing on religious issues. Such forces also 
exist witiiin a curriculum. Just as a doctoif must consider all of the ef- 
fects of a medicine, so tiic educator must consider tfhe "hidden" effects 
of any curriculum. 

Certainly th^ legal limitations must be respected. They stipulate 
that one may neither teach nor practice religion in public education. The 
question becomes , a paradox: how does one teach without teaching? What 
does one teach ttiat one docs not practxcc? lliis paradox is the subject of 
this study. It has answers, but they emerge from a complex set of social 
institutions. They demand close attention to the nature of the yoyche of 
the individual. Ihey suggest resporjses to strong symbol systems that are 
within the present culture. 'Ihis is to say that 'they have sociological, 

18 



psychological, and anthropological definition. 

The child does not enter into the adult scene equipped to cope 
with all, of the many stimuli without personal values. For this reason, 
this study sees the need to examine carefully our educational philoso- 
phy in terms of spiritual values found within our culture, its comnunlty 
structure, and its meaning to the individual. These values should begin 
at kindergirten and continue throughout the educational system. 

Method of tevelopment 

The study is divided into four parts: (1) an historical approach 
to the problem through an examination of religious institutions, the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and the current problems found within 
community life; (2) an analysis and study of teaclier training including 
some surveys together with a set of administrative guidelines; O) the 
development of student-related objectives; (4) a summary, evaluation, and 
conclusion. In the Appendix is a discussion of the problems that relate 
to the doctvina of striat sepavation as well as those peculiar to an 
inter-disciplinary study*'^ 

In the first part, a survey of factors found in religious insti- 
tutions in Amerxca will attempt to demonstrate the diversity and the con- 
cern that exists in a country that still prints "In God We Trust" on its 
currency. From here, the study will proceed to the legdl issues. In this 
regard it becomes necessary to understand the principles upon which the 
decisions were made. The final chapter in this part will discuss communi- 
ty problems and the relation of the individual to these problems. 

^See Apj^ndfx E and F. 
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There is little doubt but that there exist complex issues in the 
decisions made by the courts. It is not possible for this study to resolve 
these issues. It Is possible to look at the community as the ultimate con- 
sumer, and the individual as a community member and examine the roles of 
both* Tills is necessary in order to develop a concept of religion as^ an 
Integrator witi.in conflicting interests between the individual and the com- 
munity. It is not the function of law to resolve this conflict. Law can 
only set the limits which control behavior in this conflict. 

Having clearly established the need to go beyond legal abstrac- 
tions, it become necessary to look at the educational milieu. This begins 
with teacher training and finally leads to administrative decisions. Part 
two examines the sciences of sociology, psychology, and anthropology which 
relate strongly to educational philosophy. The idea of training teachers 
in the area of religious values is not a new one.^ The most interesting 
aspect of this is that tliese sciences are becoming more conscious of a 
positive role in tnls regard. All too frequently the^ir role had been some- 
what negative- 

Over thirty college and university course catalogues were consul- 
ted to illustrate (not prove) that formal training in this area was in 
transition. All of the state departments of education were contacted to 
determine the extent of state guidelines in this area. Ttie results of 
both these studies were similar to the results found by -the California 
State Department of Education. 

A survfety of teachers found that about one-third felt that there 

^Reference should be made to one "handbook." (See James V. Panoch 
and David L. liarr, heUgiun Joes to Jchjol (New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1968). 
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M3iS a definite need for training in this area. * For this study, two com-- 
muni ties witii similar interests but with ^ significant geographic distance 
between them were compared with a northern industrial city. A preliminary 
survey in a small community pointed to the need to use the term spiviiudt 
values instead of religion. In this survey, the factor tested was the de- 
gree to whicli teachers would hold to tlie ideal of developing spiritual 
values in the face of changes within society and the need to solve educa- 
tional issues* It was felt that a sufficient number of teachers were con- 
cerned to warrant state and local programs for its development* 

In the guidelines for administrators, care was used to develop 
those activities which conformed with the philosophy of the court decisions. 

The third part of the study develops issued that relate to the 
student and a philosophy of education oriented toward the student. Several 
examples are given of the type of curriculum approach which would develop 
spiritual concepts and yet remain neutral to areas which might be sensi- 
tive • This points to the need to "create more units at the level K - 8. 

From the problems of curriculum development, the study moves to 
the issue of morality. A number of approaches to this problem are explor- 
ed. It was an area of considerable concern to teacliers. It is one with 
many controversial issues. 

Because of the inter-disciplinary nature of this study, It is 
necessary to approach the summary on more than one level. In the fourth 
part, the summary includes the areas of greatest concern. This is fol- 
lowed by an evaluation of die nature of the relationships involved* la 
particular, it was necessary to keep the child in focus and relate the 

, _ » 

''See page 103 of this study, item "U" of the questionnaire, 
^See page 102 items "J" through "M," 
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many issues involved to tliis central concern. 

The conclusions had to be geared to both the theoretical as well 
as the practical nature of the problems involved, tfliat spiritual resour- 
ces does a teacher have? How and when should they be used? All of this 
was a part of the study* 

Limitations 

Although it was necessary to' consider a broad spectrum of issues^ 
it was important to limits the issues to those connected directly to the * 
problem. At the present time there is much th^t is ia developmsat in ed- 
ucation*' Some of the court issues that concerned both education and re- 
ligion cannot be considered as they are side issues. Some aspects were 
only developed to sliow their relation to the issues involved, but had to 
be left undecided. 

The basic question concerns tv;o concepts: the necessity for the 
point of view developed, and the feasibility of the curriculum it suggests. 
The following is a set of constraints to the study: 

1, Legal constraints: 

a. to the exercise of freedom and in its Support. 

b. to the goal of social and religious equality » 

c. to' the development of a practical, operating curriculum. 

2, Community constraints: 

a. in the light of church competition. 

b. in the existence of secular attitudes. 

c. in the opposition of atheists. 

3* Psycliological constraints; 

a. in the development of social maturity by the students. 

b. - in the concern of parents toward authoritarian domains. 

c. in the ability and preparation of the teacher^ 

4. Philosophical constraints: 

a. concerning concepts basic to the real world. 

b. in the development of concepts consistent with those of a lib- . 
eral education. 

c. in the nature of the life-style they imply. 
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as to whether ail discussion will be open (ready to consider 
different points of view) . 

J 

5. The*. logical constraints: 

a» as to w ether the system developed is sufficieat to achieve 

it- ^^ctive. 
b. concerning the development of a counter-system. 

All of the above indicate a sufficient set of concerns to limit 

the issues to those on this list. As the study develops, there will>e 

other issues as well. 

Definitions 

In a stu^y of this nature, the argument is not only whether or 
not spiritual values are worthy to incorporate into the traditional cur- 
riculum, but also what do these values mean? The definitions which fol- 
low are tiiose that are necessary to understand the line of argument used 
within this study, fhey are not intended to prove anything ia themselves. 

Rei'jio'^'* Lti an age where definitions are so popular, it is dif- 
ficult to explain why religion is not definable. If one accepts a defini- 
tion, what fias been defined is a religion and not religidn, la a study of 
the variety of religious- expressions, Ellwood found three essentials which 
he classifies as verbal expression, worship and cultus, and social expres- 
sions.^ He developed the idea that alone each of the above is not a re- 
ligion but something else. If these were expanded, it might yield a sys- 
tem such as the following: 

A. * Xhe cognitive domain: 

1. A self concept and a God concept. 

2. A social concept (self related and God relate4) . 

3. A world concept. ^ 



^Robert S. Ellwood, Jr., Religious and Spivitual Groups in America 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), pp. 21-36. 



iJ, Tlie affective domain: 

i» Commitiiient and dedication* 

2. Risk taking, courage, and convictions • 

3, Sublimation or a salvation-oriented set of symbols found in 
songs, rituais^_£rayers , meditation, or other cultus* 

C» The effective domain: 

!• The desire to relate one^s life to the functions of others 

and a world-God concept. 
2» The desire to bring about justice. 
3» Making critical choices in difficult situations* 

In. "C" above, a concept of morality or an ^thic is stated. Tliis 
will make a definition of morality unnecessary/ It caa be seen that a 
person might have some or all of the above* A religion could be s<iid to 
contain significant amounts of these properties just as a line can be des- 
cribed as straight, broken, curved, etc, 

~God^ In a discussioiTof religioii it was pointed out that a con- 
cept of God is found vj^ithin the cognitive domain* This does not mean that 
an understanding of God hiust involve an intellectual discussion, but that 
It is a perceptualization about the source of knowledge, law, and morality* 
This can be further extended into concepts of organizer, creator^ or even 
destroyer of all thirig;^* r\J~s^frequentIy develop.s into God as lover, sa- 
vior, rti^reator-of man. Pitisig, in a study of ^^en, brought out the fol- 
lowing: 

Tne quality^ (Tao) thai can he defined is not the Absolute Quality. 

Thax is what he aaid, (Tao Te Ching of Lao Tzu) 

It is the origin of heaven and earth. 

When named it is the mother of all things. • . 

A religion might be less significant in its statement concerning 

God just as it might be _le8S significant in it£$ development of morality* 



'^Robert M* Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motoroyole Maintenance 
(New York: William Morrow and Co., 1973), p, 253. 
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Godless religion is a religion in which theological concepts are 
held to a minimum. Instead, the religion attempts a more significant de- 
velopment in the affective or effective domains. 

The development of morality within religion finds its roots in the 
concept of a moral God. The reciprocal concept of juscice is developed 
by Hartman who saw morality as a unifying system. ° 

The concept of God as victor ttiough salvation rather than through 
creation is developed in many rituals.^ The book of Revelation is very 
powerful in its victor-savior images. 

This is an extremely sensitive area. The extent to which a God 
concept may be developed in public education is a limiting factor in cur- 
riculum planning. 

SpiHtuality. Spirituality is tne ability to create the holy (or 

respond to it) by transcending the multiple levels of life in this world 

(the ecosybtem, the comniunitTy, the culture; with both purpose and meaning 
for self and for ottiers. 

Hidden ourriaulim, Lie development of value systems incidental 
,to teaching and' learning is referred to as a "hidden curriculum*'* 

Hypotheses 

A set of definitions is usually followed by a Set of assumptions 
which are sometimes called postulates. The assumptions which are to be 
nov; given are not self evident- They are those assumptions which have 

%icolai Hartman, Ethios, 3 vols. (London: George Allen ana Unwin, 
Lts., 1932), Vol. 2, Moral Values, p. 268. 

'^Max Weber, The Sociology "Of Religion trans. Ephraim Fischoff 
(Boston: Beacon Press, L963) , pp. 151-165. 
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been accepted by the culture or those who speak of the culture • It is in 

the field of anthropology in particular that the value myths or value sys- 

terns are seen to be vital to the meaning and function of the culture. 

» 

The set of assumptions given here will be demonstrated in numer- . 
ous quotations from leading authorities. They will be used to demonstrate 
the broad spectrum approach of the study and at the same time will serve 
LO unify it. Part of this unity will be seen by the consistent return to 
these assumptions which carry over from one chapter to the next* 

Assumptions^ The following assumptions determine the nature and 
character of this study: 

1. Spirituality is both a real and necessary part of man's growth as 
an individual and as a member of society. 

2. This spirituality is not merely a subjective entity, but should be 
objectively demonstrable. 

3. In a well-integrated personality, this spirituality should net be 
in conflict with the demands of a rational culture. 

The hypotheses follow from the definitions and assumptions in the 
same v/ay that a theotum dtmonstrates a logical conclusion in mathematics. 
It is the use of the definitions ^nd assumptions that either makes it pos- 
sible or impossible to develop the hypotheses. 

Baaia hypotTriesis, Alternative systems can be developed in plan- 

r 

ning the cultural and spiritual education .of American youth .within the 
framework of public education and' public law. 

Supportive hypothesis^ There is a need for such a curriculum in 
terras of v;hat has been called a cultural revolution. 

Analytia hypothesis* The preparation of the curriculum would 
make an analysis of the goals and objectives of religious institutions 
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essential, but would not incorporate their theological or doctrinal posi- 
tions. 

Rat^ionale. The study seeks to find alternatives to religious in- 
struction. Ihis does no^ mean that religion is set aside, but that the 
teacher must be very conscious of the limits which go beyond the court 
decisions. Once it is clearly understood what the courts are trying to 
say, the teacher must go even further into .the nature of religious exper- 
iel|ie to discover how values can enter the curriculum. The study shows 
tliat many of the academic disciplines are more supportive and less des- 
tructive than they formerly were. Even these sciences are not enough* 
There are difficult philosophical issues that must also be understood. 

That which we call education is' both a function of the culture 
as well as the community. Its direct object is the student. The devel- 
opment of the student into a successful community member is only a part 
of the picture. Not only must th^ student learn to live with others^ but 
also learn to live with himself. The Christian religion points out -"that 
the student has a spiritual life that develops in relation to God. 

There i&. considerable literature that demonstrates an alienation 
of man from the world about him. This literature was in the process of 
development during the nineteenth century. In the twentieth century, 
technology and the impersonalization of the social process together with 
the invasion of privacy are, frequently discussed* It can be shown that 
religion was no better in the nineteenth century than it is in the twen- 
tieth# The church is no worse today than it was before. It is differ- 
ent* It is changing with the culture about it. 

To a great extent, the decisions of the Supreme Court reflect a 
desire to prevent the teaching of nineteenth century belief systems in a 



twentieth century classroom. This does not mean that the doctrine of the 
nineteenth century is no longer valid, but that man cannot escape the totial 
aspects of the culture which surrounds him. 

The cognitive, affective, and effective domains jnust reflect what 
man has learned about himself and his x^orld. Tlie twentieth century has 
seen considerable growth in all of these domain?. 

One of the concerns that permeates the current literature is that 
there are systems which have grown out of control. Another concern is 
the saturation of stimuli through mass media. Within both of these lies 
a problem. In the first, the individual become over-dependent upon an 
economic and social system over which he exercise's less and less .control. 
In the second, the individual is made to feel that' trivia is important or 
is confronted with the idea that what is important has become corrupt. 
Thus the value system has become inverted. 

it is this confusion of values and the silence concerning religion 
that make many aware there is a need for more training in both valuer and 
morality* It would appear that what is needed most is a stronger educa-, 
tional philosophy* The study will demonstrate that the diverse community 
and intellectual environment indicates, that this has ^come a complex prob- 
lem • 

The crises of the modem world, and the priorities in value sys- 

/ — 

terns that they evoke, do much to "^determine the nature of the perceptual 
world of the child. The multiplicity of problems appears to create more 
pluralism and with this more conflict within groups^ 

I^ether one defines religion as five dimensional, or sees it as. 
either substantive or functional will not solve the ultimate questions 
v;hich religion asks. . One of these has been ^jefiixed as "risk taking*" 

* 
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In the survey of the teachers, there was a desire to know just 
how 'far the teacher would be willing to gOc One item was desdlgned to 
identify a significant group, Tnis is not a statistical measure, but a 
statement concerning their attitudes. If a teacher is ready to invest 
his religious values into his interpretation of the secular "three R's," 
the fourth R will emerge as a result of this investment. 

There is, of course, the other side of the coin (the practical) 
which asks what the teacher has to invest and whether it is worth the 
, investment. * . \ - , 

In conclusion to the rationale of the development of the hypo- 
theses, it should be pointed^ out that (here are tvo levels of die analy- 
sis: (1) the theoretical is compared to the pif^ctical*, and (2) the neces- 
sity must project into the feasibility. All of this wi!^ begin with a 
^ wider environment and will gradually narrow the disclissiofL to. the needs^ 
of the child in relation to tl^s. ^ ' 
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PART I 



HISTORICAL-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVES 
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CHAPTER II 

THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH 
In a study of religious and moral values that can be used in 
'public education, it would be very presumptuous to assume that one could 
overlook prevalent religious denominations. Hot only do these ins ti tu- 
itions attempt to present a concept of God, but they also seek to inter- ^ 
pret the nature of man. Now this is crucial to the educator, though his 
formal training may not deal x^ith more than man's psychological machinery. 
Koerner made a very strong statement in this respect: 

Yet it is also true that one's educational ideas must presuppose. some 
view of man, however undeveloped or unspoken, some view of the nature 
of reality and of cognition; for education "is obliged from the out- 
set," to use Jacques .Mar stain's words, "to answer the question, 'What 
is man?* which the philosophical sphinx is asking." Unf ortiinately, 
modern education does not meet this obligation, doe;^ not answer the 
question, does not even ask it.^ 

The Psalmist said, "What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visit est him?"^ It is true that there are 
many answers to this question which range from man as a modified anijnal 
(or even a complex machine!) to man as containing a part of the divine 
"spark" of the Creator. Ail of this is more than a matter of semantics- 
it is also a problem of history: the past, the present, and the future. 

As our natioa approaches its two hundredth birthday, the churches, 
too, can look back two hundred, even three hundred years. These centuries 
\ 

^ James D. Koerner. The Mioeduaation of AmeHaan Teachevs (Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1963), p. 6. 

, ^Psalm 8:4. 
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have witnessed important events. It i^, after all, within the church 
itself that the need for a "wall of separation" originates. To go over 
this history would be a study in itself. It is only possible to make a 
summary and emphasize some points that are frequently neglected* The 
removal of religion from public education did not begin tt^enty-five years 
ago; it is over a hundred years old. Beman, in an analysis printed in 
1927,^ spoke of the long history and cited many cases in the state courts 
which concern the problem. It is also interesting that he predicted the 
court crisis that eventually developed. 

Hicjhlighto of Religious History (1700 to 2900) 

Two important threads can be seen in the history of the church 

'from 1700 to 1900. One is the idea that the man who seeks religion is 

a man who is in need of salvation from an inner self that would destroy 

him. The other found its source in the enlightenment and claimed that 

man was a rational (though perhaps a complex) machine and capable of 

emancipation through his application of his own knowledge.*^. 

The eighteenth century witnessed a great revival. Such a man 

as John Wesley ^^as part of a great revi\^al in spiritual consciousness. 

i 

•^Luccock and Hutchinson described it in the following way: 

Ten years before (Aldersgate, 1738), the preaching of Jonathan 
EdwardS' and, others had led to the breaking of what historians still 
call the Great Awakening in New. England. Five years before, the 
revival among the Moravians had given bxrth to the pietistic 
movement in Germany, and the real beginning of Protestant foreign 



^Lamar T. Beman, Religious Teaching in the Public Schools (New 
York: The II. W. Wilson Co., 1927). , 

'♦Harold R. Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy (New York: American 
Book Company, 1946), p. 390. * 
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In most of colonial America, the large cities had the traditional 

churches together with some of the new radical churches. Sweet pointed 

out that the radical element was important: 

One fact more than any other, which explains American religion in 
the period of the colonies is that the colonial churches were 
largely planted by religious radicals.^ 

Rellgipn and politics were fused on the point of man's freedom. 

The frontier and the immense opportunity it afforded was a friendly 

environment for new ideas. Sweet also Indicated this tendency: 

The Puritan colonial" leaders f 1:0m the beginning had visions of a new 
social order, and they gloried in their escape from the bonds and 
restrictions of the old. All classes In America felt this liberation 
from the restraint of long established institutions, social, political 
and religious. Throughout the entire colonial period there was no 
church official of high rank in America, nor an Anglican or Catholic 
bishop, or an} other ecclesiastical official who might have exercised 
a restraining influence.^ 

In the nineteenth century new denominations came into existence* 
From the basic denominations of the Church of England, the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and the Lutherans from Germany, and the few groups 
that had split off earlier, came the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Disciples of Christ, the Christian Church, and others, until by th^ end 
of the century more than a hundred denominations couJ.d be found. 

The^e were also some unique movements such as the Mormons and . 
Christian Science. Finally, in the twentieth century,- the Pentecost:als 
and the Jehovah's V/itnesses were on the end of a long spiral of development. 



^Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson, Tlie Story of Methodism 
(Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949), p. 73. 

^William Warr6n Sweety The Stovy of Religion in America (New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, 1950X, p. 2. 

Ibid* , pp. 2-3. 
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History, with its naoy opportunities, shaped the growth and pattern 
of the chuiches. The following outline ^ives seme of the important move- 
ments and developments that brought about change. 

1. The Westward ©ovement. 

2. The Civil War. 

3. The rise of science. 

4. Karl Marx and coramunisw. 

5. Industrial development and urbanization. 

6. The growth ^of agricultures 

7. The missionary movement. 

8. The Sunday School movement. 

9. The growth of Catholic and Jewish populations. 

Any one of these would be cause for change. Taken in their sum 
they constitute a strong reason why the church had to change. As churches 
spread, over the face of the nation, they took with them their doctrines 
and concepts of God, man, and sin. They also spread their idea of salva- 
tion. Luccock and Hutchinson discussed the significance of this: 

In the new settlements throughout all of what is now the Middle West, 
the various elements of the American people for the first time really 
mixed. Thus the frontier was the first "melting pot."® 

The confrontations brought with them many disputes. Some of 
these ended in church trials.^ A minister who was found guilty of breach- 
ing the doctrine of one church simply went out and started his own. Also 
there was zhe issuance of considerable literature. Very popular were 
the "tracts." Millions were printed by individuals and by tract societies. 

The deepest wounds were inflicted by the Civil War. >Iany of them 
'still exist today in visible or covert- ideologies. The issue of slavery 
stimulated the issue of race relations which waited until the twentieth 



^Luccock and Hutchinson, Ibid* , p. 287. 

^Winfred Ernest Garrison and Alfred T. De Groot, The Disciples 
of Christ:, A History (St. Louis, Missouri: Christian Board of Education, ♦ 
1948), pp". 162-169. 
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century to reach its climax in development.^^ Wliat is often ignored today 
is that the struggle to free the slaves was a struggle withjn the church 
more than a secular one. " Today, this situation has reversed. Those who 
advocate civil rights have most of their strength in secular organiza- 



tions . ' ^ 



The rise of the sciences: chemistry, physics, biology, and medi- 
cine brought significant changes into the life of the average person. 
They also brought about a jchange^ in world view. Through the printed word, 
this was easy to transmit, and especially through the printed newspaper] 
Suddenly the world was enlarged by astronomers, geologists, and biologists. 
The controversy over evolution was carried over into this century. 

Science, in the form of linguistic analysis and historical analysis, 
was used to study the Bible, and this brought new wounds. According to 
this new science, the Bible was regarded more as the product of a culture 
than statements by God. Its truth was relative to man's spiritual needs 
rather than a transcendent authoritarian truth. 

There was much in the way of metaphysical speculation, and much 
in opposition to this speculation. Prophets of many varieties arose and 
left the scene. Some are forgotten and some still cast their shadows on 
the thinking of men today. 

In the midst of tliis turmoil, atheism found a new voice in the 



^'^In a sense there is a relation between court cases involving 
segregation and those involving the separation of church avid state. . 
(See Leo PfcfCer, "The Parochiad Decision," Today's Education 60 (Sept., 
1971), pp. 63-64). 

^^The Ci^/il Liberties Union, The National Association f or ^the 
Advancement of Colored People, the La Raza movement are among a few^ 
well known examples. 
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person of Kacl >Iarx, The temper of this new freedom brought also some 

esoteric types of religion bounded on "science" and "psychology 

While many tried to Ignore the turmoil in the world about them 

feeling (and maybe rightly) that there was little they could do about 

it, there were those brave souls who tried to change their world" to fit 

their religious convictions, Titus made the following observation: 

History is made, in considerable part, by persons who make up their 
minds and who act with courage and intelligence • ^5 

The churches began to send missionaries to the jungles and the 
remote parts of the world. With their faith they also took the ideas 
and ideals of the enlightenment and democracy. They built schools and 
colleges,^^ Up through the depression of the thirties and forties of 
this century, the American missionaries were benefactors and' contributed^ 
to the rise of intellectual life in many parts of the world. 

By the end of the century, another movement also began. It was 
one to build Sunday Schools. This reflected the fact that the public 
school v;as no longer the place for religious training. The development 
of the International Unified Lessons was one of the really ecumenical 
movements.^'* 

As. the century drew to a close, there were several changes of 
prime importance. One was that Protestants were losing control of 
politics due to the increasing number of Catholics and Jews who came 
from Europe during this century. In addition, Protestantism appeared 

^^Titus, Liviruj IsQu^e in Philosophy ^ p. 391. 

^^The writer as a son of a missionary, was able to see this 
first-hand, as he went to high school in Burma (1933-1935). 

^'*Garrison and De Groot, The Disciples of ChviBty pp. 4a5-497. 
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to be hopelessly divided. This became visible in the form of the church 
corner. In most American cities there was the corner with three promi- 
nent churches, A block awa/ would be a fourth and within eight blocks 
a few more large churches. Each was a monument to what an anthropologist 

might call a local tribe • 

~^ » 

Tioentieth Century Changes 

If the nineteenth century brought about diversity, the twentieth 

added to this the exponential force' of speed. Much of the diversity 

began to take class lines. The gamut, ran from churches that held man to 

be rational and liberal in the ideas of Peale's "positive thinking"^ ^ 

to the Pentecostal store-front church in which could be heard wailing 

and moaning from man's wretchedness. Speed is a factor in our society, 

but the different levels of our society move at different speeds. Toffler 

spoke of its psychological effects: Wm 

High-speed change means that the reality described by the teacher in 
the classroom is, even as the lesson proceeds, undergoing trans- 
formation. Generalizations uttered by the textbook or the teacher 
may be accurate at the beginning of a lesson, but incorrect or ir- 
relevant by the end. Insights, highly useful at one time, become 
invalid under the new conditions. The instinctive recognition bf 
-this by young people has been one of the, key factors beKlnd the 
collapse of teacher authority. 

The frontier church ended with the "church corner," but our cul- 
ture was moving rapidly in new directions away from this corner. It 



. ^^E=mC^ is a formula that speaks of the power of the square of 
the velocity. 

^ ^Norman Vincent Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952). 

^^Alvin Toffler, Learning for Tomorrow (The- Role of the Future 
in Education) (New York: Random House; Vintage Books, 1974), p. 13. 
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might be' well to give some of theJilghjUghts of this century: 

1. The automobile, radio, airplane, television (coinmunications) • 

2. The depression and the labor movements. 

3. World War I & II together with Korea and Vietnam (nuclear 
warfare) . 

4. Development of the social and behavipral sciences. 

,5. The World Council "of^ Churches (and the United^Nations) . 

6. Home-leisure-work conflict with new life styles (suburbs). 

7. The, computer and the new technology. 

8-. Racial tensions (desegregation and busing). 

With all of these, msn views his world as either full of oppor- 
.tunity or so complex thalrit is difficult to think about it. 

While one often speaks of pluralism as being a church quality, 
it is <he pluralistic aspect of our society that brings about the more 
acute sympJComs of this problem. 

World War II brought about important changes. Self-government 
led to nationalistic concepts that made nations of the Third World 
critical of Wesrtern religion.^® Mexico has had a policy that priests 
and mTnisT:ers must be najtive born. The church has had to look for new 
ways to expand her evangelistic^goals. Within the country, minority 
groups also have quest Joned_the motives of religious institutions. 

War itself, by its concern for a certain type of materialism, 
has psychological effects on the general mind. While our wars have 
stemmed not only from the necessity of self-preservation but also from 
the more altruistic motives of being^^r brother*s keeper," the 
^pacifist movements in relation to Vietnam have cast doubt oh this 
motive. War is degrading. Even the winner loses. 

The depression brought on more militant attitudes on the part 
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^^In Burma, the missionary is regarded today (by the Buddhist 
riiajority) as a person who is meddling in internal affairs. 
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of labor leaders. Gradually, the courts were forced to recognize the 
right to bargain.* This was, of course, later followed by minority groups 
who have also brought about important court decisions. Decisions relat- 
ing to religion followed a similar trend. It steirmed from the concept 
of "equality" before the law. 

Most of these groups have used secular organizations: labor 
parties, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

and many others to achieve their ends. Salvation has found her secular 

♦ 

priest in the form of the militant, and her secular minister in the form 
of the do-gooder! The rituals of ^secularism fe^l no need for the 
"power of the Holy Spirit." 

The old class lines have been replaced by newer concepts related 
to technology and efficiency. ile sixteenth century church was con^- 
trolled largely by an aristocracy. The twentieth century church is a 
bureaucracy . ^ ^ 

Whereas the old aristocracy had or held power, the new bureau- 
cracy finds that it is helplessly involved in the red tape of modern 
life and is dependent upon a generalization we call the community* 

The total effect of the computer is still to be felt. One can 
only guess as to its ultimate meaning in life-styles. The general im- 
personalization of contemporary society makes the church seem less 
personal and also less necessary for personal satisfaction. The massive 
spread into suburban Life means'^that the neighbor in church is a stranger 

^^'*With the denomination, secularization reaches its most ad- 
vanced stage." Herberg develops this theme (Will Herberg, "Religion in 
a Secularized Society," in Religion Culture and Society y e^. Louis 
Schneider (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964), p. 595. 
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to one's work life, one's leisure life, and one*s own neighborhood. 

The rise of corporate empires I<as brought to us a corporate 
feudal system. No longer is the employer allowed to consider either 
race or religious affiliation in hiring practices. Even covert systems 
to do so can be discovered through activist methods employed today. But 
these empires demand loyalty for whatever financial security they offer. 
There emerges a new set of conflicts surrounding loyalties. They are 
pluralistic in nature. The individual finds himself torn between 
loyalty to self (in the form of a leisure stj^le) , his home (wife and 
children and neighborhood), the company (an industrial complex), his 
country (vs. his community), and his church (or philosophy of life). 

This is the concept of pluralism. It is not a pluralism of 
Institutions but of loyalties. This indicates where the problem begins 
for man. It is the individual man who must be loyal. The pluralism of 
loyalties not only evokes his rationality but also his emotions as well. 
This has its final reaction in the development of women* s liberation 
movements which ask the same questions of the spouse. What are a woman's 
loyalties? 

To answer these many problems posed by the twentieth century, 
there has developed a Protestant ethic. This will need to be examined. 

'« ' ' 

The Protestant Ethic 

It is possible to see a clear Protestant ethic if one goes to 

the larger theological seminaries that ^af ford an educated teaching staff, 

or if one reads the more general literature such as the Christian Century^ 

Christianity Todaj^ and the many other professional and layman-oriented 

periodicals. Billy Graham, in a;i issue celebrating twenty-five years of 
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evangelism, gave a strong point to this regard: 

♦ 

Our lives, both individually and collectively, must reflect clearly 
the truths we proclaim* Faith without works is dead. The source 
of salvation is grace. The ground p£ our salvation is the Atone- 
ment. The means of our salvation is faith. . The evidence of salva- 
tion is works. ^° 

Looking back a hundred years, Dwight L. Moody spoke in a very 

practical sense of the ethic in an article by Gundry: 

What we want is to be real... Let us not appear to be more than we 

are. Don*t let us put on any cant, any assumed humility, but let 

us be real men and women, and if we profess to be what we are not, 
God knows all about us. God hates a sham.^^ 

As one can honestly defend another church. Shoemaker pointed out 

the primary concerns of the Mormons: 

1. The Mormons show genuine love and concern by ^akin'g care of the 

heeds of their people. 
2", The Mormons strive to build the family unit. 

3. The Mormons provide for their young people. 

4. The Mormon church is a layman's. church. 

5. The Mormons believe that Divine Revelation is the basis for 
their practice. 

While there is much pessimism today, history does appear to have 

i 

a cyclic nature. Going back to the sixteenth century, Welfs described 

it as follows; " ' / - ^ 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Europe was seething with 
-discontent; it was ripe for revolution on religious, economic, and 
social grounds. . . . Massive changes would have taken place had 
Luther never been born, but the changes would have produced a 
secular revolution; with Luther they produced a religious reformation. 



^^Billy Graham, "Why Lausanne?" ChHstianity Today '(September 13, 

1974)j7. 

^^Stanley N. Gundty, "Grand Themes of D. L, Moody," Christianity 
Today (December 20, 197^); 5. 

^ ^Donald P. Shoemaker, "Why Your Neighbor Joined the Mormon 
Church," Christianity Today (October 11, 1974)!ll,12. 

David F. Wells, "The Reformation: Will History Repeat Itself?" 
Christianity Today (October 25, 1974): 6. 
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Writing- from the point of view t.i a Christian teacher of philo- 

sophy, Titus raade the following statement on this issue: 

The Christian ethical ideal has had a powerful' influence in Western 
civilization. Central to all types of Christian ethics have been 
the teachj.ngs of Jesus as seen in the New Testament. Jesus left 
no writings, and he did not* f otmulate an entirely new set of ethical 
principles. 

The foundation for a Christian ethic has been laid. It is now 
necessary to make a synthesis of 'the above using the contents^ of* a 
chapter on "The Philosophy of Religion" by Titus:'^^ 

1. All men should have^ the right to what is called the "good life." 

2. The good life implies a good society (or world). ^ ' 

3. This life must be centered in arid find unity in a consciousness^ 
of Godi 

4. All of the above are basic to Christ's teaching. 



In a philosophy that incorporates an ethic, direction becopies 

/ 

important. The above imply some very definite 'ideas of man's relation- 
'Ships: , . / , 

r. Ideas serve man, not man ideas. / 

2. Society should serve man — man is not Its slave, 

3. Man only serves God. 

There has been sharp dialogue within the- church on the issues of 
the "holy" and the "secular." The Christian ethic^4t tempts to reconcile 
the existential v/ith the essential. 

While this section has been labeled/Protestant, the ethical con- 
cern is similar in its general respects^o that of the Catholic and the 
Jew. In point of historic time, the Protestants had a head, start on the 
J^jnerican scene. There has beejr a serious attempt to unite Protestant, 




Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy^ p. 337. 
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Ibid. , pp.. 334-357. 



Catholic and Jewish scholars. An example o£ this is the Annual Meeting 
of the American Academy of Religion, Society of Biblical Literature, 
Society for the Scientific Study of^Religion, Association of Professors 
an<i Resecirchers in Religious Education, and The Religious Research Asso- 
ciation on October 24-27, 1974, at the Washington Hilton, 'Washington, 
D.C. " ' ' 

The creation oi the World Council of Churches in 1948 set off a 
opiirit of coefycTfation and mutual concern for the problems on our small 
planet. ^ ^ 

The churches have Been active in race relations and many other 
social issues. It is true that self interest has sometimes marred their 
record, but the overall picture is one of real concern for all men. 
This is the way that it should be. 

An ethic presupposes a »conscience. It is not possible to say 
that some forms of corruption have not made a criticism of the churcb , 
easy for those who wish. to be critical. Poweir and affluence have often 
^made it easy to fccrgeu the humble origins from which the faith arose. 
If society sliould serve man, so should the church. 

Deep within the concept of an ethic is also the concept of 
freedom of choice. Freedom is essential, but along with it also go 
great responsibilities."^^ The Christian ethic envisions man as both 
free to act and yet responsible far his actions^. 



^^The author has been a past member of one of these organizations, 
and is a present member of another. Over a twenty-five year span the 
ei-umenical nature of, these groups Has broadened and the mutual influence 
is apparent, lae organizations taemselves are not denominational. • 

/'Jaraes A. Pike, Doinq tHe 'fmth (New York; Doubleday and Co., 
1955), pp. 16-22. ■ ^' . 
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Even those churches which emphasize grace and faith rather than 
works point out the "laws of God" as being man's responsibility • In a 
later chapter, the question of ethics will lead to a discussion of 
morality and moral issues in connection with a curriculum for the stu- 
dent* It would not be worthy to either use religion to foster a moral 
code, or a moral code as a method of teaching religion. The concept of 
a Christian ethic is to be thought of as a functional aspect of man's 
spirituality. While Christianity has been accused of using morals in 
order to foster feelings of guilt, this is not its purpose. Sin and 
alienati*.*u ' "om Gt^ are, to the Christian, the result of man's .rebellion 
against the Kingdom of God. 

In the past there has been ^:oncern for man's vocation as lying 
at the base of a Christian ethic. Max Weber referred to this as a form 
of- asceticism. He used the term "wordly asceticism" in some places to 
differentiate from religious asceticism. While not all of the churches 
emphasize this point, it develops the concept of the "good life" as 
being man's property or right. He stated the Puritan ethic as follows: 
What God demands is not labor itse^^£^^^ut rational labor is a calling 

He then developed the following conclusion: 

Man is only a trustee of the good, 4iich have come to him through 
God's grace. 

Weber was also very concerned with the projection of Christian 



^^Kari Marx is one ^example^of this. 

^^Max Weber, ^'Asceticism and the Spirit of Capitalism." in Reli- 
gioYij Culture and Dooiety^ edj Louis Schneider (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1964), p. 302. 

^'^Ibid., p. 306. 
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echics into the political doraain. Ihis leads to the very threshold of 

the problem which will be brought into this study in connection with many 

aspects of the social and political situation: 

^ Since asceticism undertook to remodel the \,,orld and to work out its 
ideal in the world, material goods have gained an increasing and 
finally an inexorable power over the lives of men as at no previous 
period of history. 

It is surely a diieirana that the Christian ethic should eventually 

become obscure simply through an over rationalization*' Pfeffer pointed 

out the extreme difficulty of reconciling the desires of Protestants 

with those of Catholics and Jews in the issues that surround the decisions 

of the courts. 

AH of this lead:^ to the need for further clarification of an 
ethic that will meet the deiijands of a pluralistic society. 

A Survey of the Literature 
It is not possible to survey all the literature related to this 
study. The total literature, if gathered into one large library, would 
fill all the shelves. The legal disputes would occupy many shelves. 
It might be well to examine the scope of a study of this klnd.^^ 



'^rbid., p. 311 

^^Leo Pfeffer, "Religion and the State," in ReVigion, Culture 
and Soaiety ' (Ueu York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964), pp. 600-614. 

33 

Panoch andBarr have a bibliography of over 500 books, many 
of which refer to the issues of this study. (Panoch and Barr, Religion 
Gocis to School J pp. 114-183). In addition. The Public Educational " 
Religious Studies Center has a packet which is sent for a small fee 
that contains two bibliographies: on^ is a reprint from the Ontario 
Department of Education, "Resources for Religious Studies," the other 
is a reprint of the Florida State University Religion-Social Studies 
Curriculum Project.. (PERSC, Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio 
45431). 
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Tt^entieth Century Ileroeo 

No study of the church would be complete without including her 
great men and a few of the lesser men# Outstanding in this century has 
been Albert S«-hweitzer who, as a musician, philosopher, and missionary, 
has been considered the one man who answered the question, "What must I 
do to inherit eternal life?" Like him, there have been many famous 
medical missionaries who have contributed to man's knowledge, as well as 
to his humanity to his fellow man. 

Another type df hero Is the martyr. The holocaust in Germany 
saw millions of Jews die because of their race and their religion. The 
assassination of Martin Luther King in America indicates that a man/ 
still can die for what he believes. Bonhoeffer died in a concentration 
camp rather than agree to Nazi principles. 

Another type of hero is the theologian and the scholar. Much 
has been written in this century. Karl Barth began, after World War I, 
to become noticed as a theologian with a new idea. Paul Tillich is 
considered by many to have captured the thought of this century in his 
development of a systematic theology. There have i)een such books as 
Honest to God in the liberal vein and The Late Great Vianet Earth in 
the fundamentalist camp that have been best sellers. ^ 

Kathryn Kuhlman has inspired .many by acts of healing while 
Billy Graham has become a household word to many others. 

The Bible 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable phenomena of this era has 
been the multitude of Bible translations. Such versions as i?. S. 

Moultin^ Mo f fatty QoodoipecJi, Modern^ JeniJatem Uible^ The English Bihle^ 
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and many other translations, make Bible club activities interesting. 

Less known to the average person is the "collation" that has been 
going on in the area of Biblical manuscripts. An almost exhaustive study 
of the New Testament has been completed. To this can be added scrolls 
from the Dead Sea and many monastery scrolls of early church writings. 
This has given scholars much to discuss and debate. 

The Scienoea . , - ' 

While the sciences have had their effect directly upon religion 

through the incorporation of new methods of religious analysis, they 

have also brought about "changes in language and thought. _ The social 

sciences and the behavioral sciences have given opinions as to the nature 

of religious experience. Gustafson decided that even medicine creates 

some doubt about whether "hope" can become purely synthetic: 

There are, no doubt, psychological and even biochemical factors 
Involved in this possibility in the human organism. (Anyone who 
has undergone successful drug therapy during severe depression 
- knows that chemicals can do what Christian hope cannot.) Whether 
the grounds for hopefulness are theological or historical is a 
matter of indifference; particular realistic or despairing 
responses do not necessarily vitiate a more general disposition 
of hope, any more than, if the more general disposition is one of 
despair, occasional hopeful responses vitate it.^** 

Mowrer goes to considerable effort to show that religion should 
not put these sciences**first. This is the same question of whether ideas 
serve man or man serves ideas. By allowing these sciences to dominate 
religious thinking, religion ceases to think as a religion should. It 
is not long before a scientific study becomes institutio'nal^.2ed, and be- 
comes an authority which must be obeyed. This was the direction Barth 



James M. Gustafson, ChHutian Ethics and the Community (Phila- 
delphia: The Pilgrim Press, 1971), pp. 212-213. 
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was taking and it is the very direction Tillich tried to correct. Science 

has been extremely sensate oriented. Titus spoke to this condition: 

We are passing through a "grim transition" from the sensate to a 
* different stage of the culture cycle. The crisis is accompanied 
by an unusual number of social, economic, political, intellectual, 
and moral problems, including delinquency and crime, family dis- 
integration, poverty, and mental diseases, suicide, charlatanism in 
religion, revolution and wars. While sensate values lead to an 
abundance of material things, their creative and constructive possi- 
bilities are soon exhausted. We have reached this stage in Western 
society. According to Sorokin, we cannot stop the transition from 
taking place; we can only hasten the change and make it less violent 
or we can attempt to stop it, slow it up, aj)d make it more violent. 

The whole field of pastoral counseling has led to hospital chap- 
lains, a service in the art of healing. The mental health movement has 
had Strong support by many of the clergy. In fact, religion, as a meta- » 
physical science has given way to religion as a social or psychological 
science* 

Molarities 

The terra polarity is misleading. Wiat is usually meant is not 

opposite directions as much as "different" directions. The issue of 

the metaphysical vs. the psychological was brought up in <the last section. 

The term lileval and fundamunialist are extremely confusing. So frequently 

religion forgets its x*ai3on d^etve! Walsh, in a rather challenging book 

made the following point; 

The primary thing is God, The second thing is his myth-engendering 
deeds, by which we know that he is God and a God active and at 
large. The tertiary thing is a formal theology. Useful, if it 
knows and minds its place. 



p. 121. 



^^Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy^ p. 388. 

^^Chad Walsh, ^lod at.Larjo (New York: The Seabury Press-, 19J1), 
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Ulth dog?aas such as the virgin birth, resurrection, son of God, 
and baptism, Christianity finds it difficult to compromise. Some scholars 
of the non-Christian religions have little difficulty in accepting the 
Christian ethic but find difficulty in accepting its definitions of Jesus. 
Perhaps it is in these factors that a clue is found concerning the de- 
velopment of alternatives. 

There is always the fear that' if a belief is watered down too 
much chat it would be better not to teach anything. It is clearly not 
advisable to teach only a secular or humanistic religion. 

There are some vho use conflict to get attention and follower's. 

They usually deal in "certainties." Those who speak dogmatically appeal 

to those who want these certainties. Tillich discussed this idea: 

Since religion is the self-transcendence of life in the realm of 
^ the spirit, it is in religion that man starts the quest for the 
unambiguous life anci it is in religion that he receives the answer. ^ 
I . .. 

He also went on to point out how religion transforms the secular: 

The holy tends to fill flie "world," and the realm of the secular, with 

holiness. 

He explained the point on how the holy and the secular converge: 
These two principles are tooted in a third, that of the "essential be- 
longlngness" of religion and culture to each other. 

The various denominations have found it difficult, to live' with 

V 

their "polarities." It is, of ten true that there are less differences ^ 
between the major Prptestant denominations than within them. The 
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3 7paui Tillich, Sijetematia Theology^ 3 vols. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1967), Vol. 3, p. 107. 

^^Ibid., p. 248. 
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nineteenth century saw many splitt*. The twentieth century has witnessed 
many disputes — so many, that to mention a few of them would only make the 
study seem biased, rather than objective. 

This leads to the next major sections which will consider the 
issues in the Catholic Church followed by those within Judaism. 

The Catholio Church 
In America, the cold war between Protestants and^ Catholics is 
coming to an end. Gradually, through inter-marriage and through more 
contacts at the social arid business level, the old fears and supersti- 
tions which each held toward the other are fading into the "melting pot" 
of secularization. As Schuster put/ it in a small book written by 
O'Neill: . / . 

I think that the readers of this book will put it'dovm persuaded 
(he refers to Catholic readers) that American education has not 
signe'^' a pact with the devil against religion. The average adult 
member of any faculty is fully aware of how tenuous the straws are 
to which many young people cling. He also knows that many of them 
come to the college or university poorly prepared. 

Catholics realize that over fifty percent of their young people are 

attending public schools. Even higher percents are attending public 

colleges. This strikes deeply at the desire of Catholics^ to see their ^ 

youth trained in their traditional faith. O'Neill felt strongly on this 

point: 

There is no valid evidence in human history that our freedoms could 
long survive universal public education exclusively government 
' directed. 



^ '*°Jamfes M. O'Neill, The Catholio in Secular Education^ with an " 
Introduction by George N. Schuster (NeW York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1956), p. xix. I 

""^Ibid., p. 21. , 
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O'Neill also showed Chat while thete is no opposition to Catholi- 



cism in public education, there is also very little understanding of 
this faith. 

In spite of the fact that Catholics have a long history of paro- 
chial schools and colleges, they have found it difficult to have their 
scholars accepted. They point out. that if you consult Who^s Who in 
Soienoe you will find few Catholics listed.**^ And a further problem is 
that when a Catholic does reach scientific recognition he often becomes 
an agnostic.'*'* Grennan stated the problem as follows: 

'Catholic colleges and universities across the country are soul- 
searching about their mission in the new intellectual and spiritual 
frontier that my generation has begun to dreara about and in which 
your generation will know the anguish and the joy of the early 
settlers.**^ 



lies in the ties the Catholic Church has maintained with Rome. This 
gives it both strength and a certain amount of dignity, but it has pre- 
vented some innovations that American Catholics as well as Protestants 



feel necessary if they are ei/er to agree completely. Birth control, and 
the celibacy of the clergy are issues that have been controlled by 
councils at Rome. 

There has been more freedom: the new dress regulations, the 
prayer book in English, the fact that clergy are moving in public more 



""^Ibid., pp- 33-36. 

'*^Frank L. Christ and Gerald E. Sherry, Editors, American Cath-- 
olioism and the Intellectual Ideal (New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 
1961), pp. 96-99. 

''''Ib'id.y pp. 169,170. 

^ ^Jacqueline Grennan, Where I Am Going (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1968), p. 8. 



Perhaps the greatest barrier between Catholics and Protestants 
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frequently, and also that they ^re speaking more openly on controversial 
issues. 

All of this has helped to mitigate the doctrines concerning Mary, 
the Mother of God which disturbed sone Protestants • Protestants are 
becoming more aware of the need ^to toleratelraany differences that once 
seemed so strange to them. This is_by no means unique to Catholics. 
The Bowk of Mormon and some of the doctrines of Christian Science or the 
'Seventh Day Adventists all point up that some unique features are often 
easier to excuse than those that are only a shade different (immersion 
vs. sprinkling in baptism, for example). 

On the other hand. Catholics are anxious to find full membership 

in American life and express a strong faith in this life. Grennan said 

it in the following- way: 

Convinced of the power of religious presence as distinct from the 
power"^f religious control, we wish to demonstrate to an open and 
an opening world, and to ourselves, that the vital force of faith 
can live and mature in a diverse and dynamic society.**^ 

Catholic issues in the courts have centered more about the dis- 
tribution of tax money than the question of teaching religion in the pub- 
lie schools. In" fact, they usually point out that the. weakness of public 
education is^that it does not include religion.**'' 

There are as many orders within the Catholic Church as there are 
Protestant major denominations. The Catholics have learned to live with 
this diversity. In fact, Protestants could gain an important lesson from 
^ . 

"^I&ii. , p. 9. . ^ 

'''Christopher Dawson, fhe Uistorio Reality of Chvistian Culture 
(A Way to the Renewal of Human Life), (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1960), pp. 87-88, 
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Chis« 



Judaism 

There is probably no problem that is more of an englma than that 
of the dispersion of the Jewish people throughout Europe from England to 
Holland, Spain, Germany, Poland, and the Ukraine. This does not Include 
a few indigenous groups found in the Arab empire. Mexico and South 
America also have seen migrations. The contributions of this group to 
science, music, philosophy, and, especially religion gives very good 
credentials to their claim to be God's chosen people. 

In America, while there "was not, at first, a- friendly environ- 
ment, it was finally discovered that the system could work to the benefit 
of Jews as well as to anyone else's. 

While those who can be identified as Jews constitute about three 
percent of the population. In certain major cities the Jewish segment 
comes close to being' a plurality. 

In recent years the Jewish organizations have shown considerable 
ability to help all segments of the Jewish population to obtain social 
and economic just'ice. In the colleges, they outnumber all other reli- 
gious groups in proportion to their population. 

Judaism, like the Protestant segment of America, was hard bitten 
by the enlightenment. Out of this grew a struggle for a liberal inter- 
pretation of their faith. This means that Judaism is. divided, but this 
does not mean that in America there is any conflict within Judaism of 
the kind found within Protestantism. They have their own types of conflict* 



If 6 



The author attended what is now called the Spertus School of 
Judaica in Chicago. 
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In 1843 there began an organization that later became known as 
* the B'nai B'rith. Today It has many sub-systems that are channeled to 
help Jex^s both' in America and abroad. 

As a child of the enlightenment a Rabbi might state the followiiig 

as a common belief: 

Judaism holds that all human beings are equally children of God, 
and, therefore, that, they are equally entitled to both freedom and 
respect. 

Judaism teaches that everyone has not only the 'right but the duty 
to express his own individuality , 

Unlike the Catholics, most Jews are not interested in the idea 

that the public school is defective because it does not teach religion. 

This is because he has been the victim of too many persecutions. Rather 

than wait for public education to teach religious values, the Jewish 

community has been keenly anxious that all of its youth are trained in 

its faith: 

Jewish educators were proud, in the late I960*s, that more than 80 
petcent of all Jewish children in America Received some sort of 
Jewish instruction at some time during tb^lr school life. 

Two events in our history have had strong effects on the Jewish 
community. The depression of the thirties made it possible for many to 
buy into corporate situations where Jewish money was (by gentlemen's 
agreement) once not permitted. To this was a/dded a program of self- 
education to aid other Jews in public relations. 

World War II accomplished a solution to the. problem that existed 

^Robert St. John, JeWQ^ Justice and Judaism (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1969), p. 293. 

^^Ibid., p. 309. 

/ 

^^Ibid., p. 325. 



within the Jewish community. This was a rather narrow concept of vocation 

Since this war, Jews have begun taking all kinds of work that previously 

were not considered proper by the community. There is also much inter- 

# 

mdrriage with Protestants and Catholics* 

While some look on this as good, a Rabbi knows that a congre- * 
gation that' is too far dispersed is hard to hold together. So the dif- 
ferentiation brings special problems of its own. Many minority groups^ 
have experienced^ this washing thin of their culture. In fact, it appears 
to be happening to almost all the religious groupsl 

Simnary and Conclusions 

It should now be possible to conclude that the religious scene 
In America is a changing one. It would not be possible to expect indi- 
vidual religious groups to bring forth a solution to the problems created 
by pluralism. Collectively, they may make some chaiiges that will eventu-^'^ 
ally determine the course that religion will take in the twenty-first 
century. With the addition of Hawaii, there is a large Buddhist popula- . 
tion who are now American citizens. Already the Eastern cults have 
brought Yoga and taeditation. 

It hardly seems rational to tell the child that he must wait 
until "they" decide* what he .should do; Silence is not a solution. Nor 
is silence democratic! In order to make an intelligent choice, one must 
have an education. The need to train teachers to fulfill this role is 

long overdue. ' I 

I 

The following is a suggestied three-dimensional analysis of the 
religious lite: 

I. The Membership and Participation Level 
A. Attendance of a religious group 
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C. 



Giving to the group (sharing, support, concern) 
Leadership in the* group (employment of talents and skills) 



II. 



The 
A. 
B. 
C. 



Affective Level 

Belief systems (ScriptureSj prayer, songs, creeds) 
Otherworldiiness (meditation, devotions, life styles) 
Thisworldliness (social conscience, concerns) 



III. 



The 
A. 



Self-Conscious Level 

Being a Child of God (communication and contact with 

ultimate being or reality) 

Being an Interpreter (of faith to others) 

Dedication (to spiritual liv.ing, noble achievements, a 

philosophy of life) 



B. 

C. 



Level 



three is the one that could receive attention in the develop- 



. ment of "alternatives" to religious education* In a book on measuring 
values, Handy believed that the role of Christianity is to transform 



"Accommodation," "adoption," "the principle of culture relevancy," 
or "the indigenous principle," as the missionary approach is some- 
times called, is the official policy of the Church. 

If there are narrow definitions of what needs to be done, then 
it is easy ta fall into JChe net of the courts. If there are broad defi- 
nitions that can be recognized as meaningful to large segments of the 
population, then it is possible to operate without fear of a reprisal. 
Tillich discussed* some goals which, if neglected, allow the church to be 



Education does not initiate into the mystery of being to which reli- 
gion points, but introduces people only into the needs of society^ 
whose needs and ends remain finite in spite of their endlessness. - 
All communities become agents for the actualization of such a society, 
rejecting any kind of self-transcending symbols and trying to dis- 
solve the churches into the organizations of secular life. Within, 
large sections of contemporary mankind, this reductive way of pro- 
faning religion, reduction by annihilation, is tremendously success- 
ful — not only in the communist East, but slso in the democratic West. 



^^Roll6 Handy, Measurement of Values (St. Louis, Missouri: Warren 
H. Green, Inc., 1970), p. 7. 



culture: 



profaned: 
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In the vorld-historical view, one must say chat in our period. (of 
time) this way is much more successful than the institutional way of 
profanizing religion. I 

What he referred to, is, in part,* the cominercmlization of Christ- 

mas and ,Easter without allowing the real meaning to be presented. Thi's 

leads to going through the motions of religious rites v/ithout any sub- 

\ 

stance, and means that some .decision must be made on. the Jquestion of 

prioriti* , What is most important? The following statement .developed 

important, aspects of this: ' ^ 

If, on the other hand, tlie decision of mankind is to extricate itself 
from this fate and to move toward _a better world community established 
in peace, just*^e, and freedom, then the schools will have a tremen- 
dous role to play. They will be called jjgon to produce ,a new kind 
of individual — a person with worJLd l«5fXzons, capable of living effec-- 
tively in a world community of from three to four billion neighbors.^** 

As a footnote to^this, one might say that religion can be a 
serious object of study in its own right. It is a much neglected one by 
the^ general public. In academic circles, it boasts of some of the finest 
minds in history. 

By showing how the church has developed and changed over the past 
three hundred years, it is now possible to examine this in context of -a 
wider milieu. The church has done many positive things. It has also 
added to man's concept of his own role in. a society in which eduction 
has become a primary industry. 

The present concern is that this v/^ry education which was' once 
the property of the church is now threatening to undo the church itself. 
To see the church as friendly to the enlightenment and the enlightenment 



^^Tlllichj Sijatemapie Theology^ Vol. 3, p. 101. 

^ Leonard S. Kenworthy, Introducing Children to the World (New 
York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1956), p. 6. 
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as also friendly to the church appears to be almost' necessary if religion 
is to continue to develop within our culture. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LAW AND EDUCATION 

Introduction * 
There are basically two types of literature on this subject, one 
is the type that attempts to "sununarize" the findings of the courts, the 
other is a criticism of the courts or a set of statements which are calcu 
lated to change the court decisions* The former will receive some atten- 
tion in this study. The latter is outside the area of the study. \ 

Perhaps the real issue is not the decisions of the courts but the 
side-effects of these decisions* Clearly, many teachers are fearful of 
entering into any active religious program*^ If this study is to have 
any significant purpose at all, it is that it should effectively demon- 
strate that it is possible to teach spirit^ual valuec under the existing 
, court decisions. A study which would say that it would be possible if 
certain laws were .jchangfcd would hardly fill the need for immediate 
action, ' 

In most public schools, the emphasis is upon the Three 'R's» 
It has been the except^.onal teacher who has added any spiritual values 

^Senator Dirkson uf Illinois tried to sponsor an amendment to ^he 
constitution. Bishop James A. Pike wrote extensively about the decision 
in Engle V. Vitdle (New York, 1962), which is known as the famous Regent 'j 
prayer case. And there are many others. 

^Panoch and Barr, Religion Goes bo Safiool^ pp. 3-5. 
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to the content.^ Religion was largely left to the celebration of the 
holidays, bat many districts and even some state departments 'warn that 
this could also be forbidden territory. Long before 1947, which began 
a long line of court decisions, the schools had become nearly completely 
secular in emphasis. Any vital concepts that would aid the child In 
the development of a wholesome religion gradually disappeared. 

Dick and Jane* replaced David and Goliath. There was no intent 
to have this happen. It went by unnoticed. It happened, and it was 
allowed to happen. This is the process referred to as secularization. 
Dick and Jane were white* and their world was a tidy one, in a quiet 
neighborhood, with delightful neighbors and the proper service people 
and industries. 

It is easy to point out that Dick and Jane were much closer to 
the American child than the hills of Philistxa with armies equipped with 
spears and slings. Dick may later join the army and learn to use a 
rifle. Jane may become a secretary. The relevance is easy to debate. 
Certainly, it would net be appropriate to have the children merely read 
the Kible! This would not assure the child of a coherent religion either. 
When Dick and Jane become adolescents they may discover these many 
ambiguities that so plague the teenager.^ 

There is more to life thaff-getting a smile from the mailman ancf 

^Alice Lee Humphreys, Heaven in My Hand (Richmond, Virginia: 
Jon Knox Press, 1950). 

'*William Gray, et al. Fun with Dick and Jane (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1951). 

^Pierre Babin, Adolescents in Search of a Hew Church (New fork: 
Herder and Herder, 1956), pp. 35-40. 
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making a trip to the i^rucery store. In life there are values and situa- 
tions that demand proper choices. Dick may have to kill men, women, or 
even children in Southeast Asia. Jane may discover that typing letters 
all day is not very o.citing. The broader aspect of education is an 
issue that did not enter into the court decisions. 

If to this situational problem is added the cultural situation, 
it follows that the study of psychology, sociology, and anthropology 
has led to assumptions about the world that no doubt influenced the 
judges in making their decision. It is quite possible that the idea 
that no religion is better than one that is only incidentally taught, 
was one of the issues considered by the courts. 

Educational Policy 

The educator must be familiar with the laws that relate to the 

school. It is not the intention of this study to challenge the authority 

or the wisdom of either the Supreme Court or the c.her courts involved. 

It is, on the other hand, necessary to correct some impressions that may 

have come from the publicity this matter has received. Blanshard 

strongly developed the position of the Supreme Court; _ _ 

All of these high professions of principle have blurred edges. They 
do not fit neatly into any constructed pattern of interpretation. 
Whole libraries have been devoted to arguments about their divergent 
meanings. However, this conflict of testimony about meanings is not 
as serious as it may seem to the uninitiated. No system of govern- 
ment has been devised by man which produces more stability in con- 
stitutional matters than the American system. We have left it to 
one agency, the Supreme Court of the United States, to tell us what 
constitutional principles mean. It would be a rash critic indeed 
who failed to appreciate how essential the role of the Supreme 
Court has been. The very stability of our relatively stable demo- 
cracy, now one of the oldest governments among the nations, is built 
largely upon the recognition that we hiave a relatively competent and 
disinterested Court to tell us what our fundamental constitutional 
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principles raean when they are applied to a dynamic world* ^ 

It i^' also not necessary to promote amendments to the Constitution 
to gain the- authority needed to develop spiritual values in the curriculum. 
It is, an assuniption of this study that theX'ourts have not prevented any- 
thing that really needs to be done* It was the schools themselves that 
ceased to function in this respect. A student may pray (silently) or 
may worship (silently) if he chooses. If this is what the student wants 
to do, the law cannot stop him. It is only the insensitivity of the 
system that may not allow this to happen. 

This leads one to the important point of re-training parents, 
teachers, and students. Rich discussed the general unpopularity of the 
decisions: 

# 

It is not at all surprising that many of the major constitutional 
decisions of the Supreme Court &re unpopular when one, considers 
that it is' almost invariably a minority that seeks the protection 
of its constitutional rights. It is worth noting that in each of 
the 12 cases excerpted it was a minority group that brought about 
the Court's decision.^ 

» While it is true that the average parent may find the decisions 

unpopular, it v/ould be more appropriate for the school, through parent 

associations, to train parents and teachers, using in-service programs, 

to find alternative ways to bring about spiritual concepts into the 

curriculum. Sixty years before the *'^Collm case, the schools were 

under attack for their 1** k of .spiritual training: 

Here, then, in our humble opinion. Is ^he true source of that alarm- 
ing growth of suicides, so prevalent in the United States. It is 

^Paul Blanchard, Heligion and the Schools (Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1963), pp. 75-76. 

^John Martia Rich, Conflict and Decision (New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, 1972), p. 256. 
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found In an educational system which has so broken down parental 
authority, sundered the sacred bonds of affection that bound together 
brothers and sisters, parents and children, and which has weakened 
and almost obliterated the human coifscience*^ 

because th^ above statement was issued in 1889, it may appear to 

make all criticism of administrative policies ridiculous. It certainly 

indicates that l!he issues are fair from new. Even the parochial schools 

hardly seem to be much better than the public schools in many respects* 

Morgan spoke to this in his study^ '~ - — - 

At the same time the conviction grows that in an increasingly urban- 
ized or 'mass' society it is important tb encourage the development 
of a variety of private charitable and educational styles* And 
religious schools themselves are secularizing at such a rapid rate 
that the talk of the dangers of jjroselytizing and imposition of 
faith is losing fo.rce.^ 

Educational policy toward religion appears to have arrived at a 

turning place. In fact, the whole future of public education could be 

determined by the decisions made now. Rich evaluated the issue as 

follows: 

These and a host of other controversies mark more than a period of 
change, they mark a time in which critical decisions will determine 
the direction of education for the future. 

To develop an educational policy v;hich will make a gradual 

transition in curriculum concep^ts will be no easy task. Ten years ago, 

there were many who denounced any teaching of religion or morality. 

Religion was a scapegoat. Distrust of conventional institutions and 



^Zach Montgomery, 2'he School Question , Reprinted in The Right Wing 
Individualist Tradition in America (New York: The Arno Press and The New 
York Times, 1972), p. 35. 

^Richard E. Morgan, The Supreme Court and Religion (New York: 
The Free Press, 1972), p. -207. 
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Rich, Conflict and Decision ^ p. 3. 
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policies were challenged. To correct the many false impressions that 
have been left will take time. The issue appears to center around a 
concept of a "sterile" culture or one that is empty of meaning. 

^ The Court's Point of View 

In reference to a report made by the National Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the following summarizeci the more optimistic side of the 
issues: 

Although devotional exercises are forbidden, the court clearly allows 
for the objective study of religion and particularly of the Bible in 
the public school. Citizens should encourage public school authori- 
ties to explore the- possibilities suggested by this decision to in- 
clude within the public school curriculum an understanding of the 
role of religion in society, culture and history. They should assure 
school officials the necessary freedom to perform this task in a 
reasonable and professional manner. 

There has also been an adequate analysis of the court decisions.^ 

The following are some of the characteristic constitutional phrases and 

metaphors used in the decisions: 

Strict separation, a oall of separation of ohurch and state, neutral'- 
ity, aaodrmod-xtion, excessive entanglements of religion and state, 
child benefit, history of practices and the tenor of the country as 
indicativ*>, and history of past practices as determinative are all 
part of the discussions within the decision.^** 



^h^Jilliam H. Engler, "Radical School Reformers of the'l960's" 
(Doctoral Dissertation, Rutgers University, 1973). 

^^Rich, Conflict and Decision^ p. 260. 

^^One doctoral dissertation studies ten cases between 1948 and 
1972: MaCollm 333 U.S.. 203 (1948)^ JZorach 343 U.S. 306 (1952), Engel 
370 U.S. 421 (1962), Schempp 370 U.S. 306 (1963), Chamberlin 377 U.S. 
402 (1964), Allen 392 U.S. 236 (1968), Epperson 393 U.S. 97 (1971) ^ 
Lermon 403 U.S. 606 (1971), Tilton 403 U.S. 672 (1971), Yoder 406 U.S. 
205 (1972)* (See Timothy Jay Boggs, "An Analysis of the Opinions in . 
the United States Supreme Court Decisions on Religion and Education from 
1948 through 1972" (Doctoral Dissertation, University of Colorado, 1973)* 

^'^Boggs, "An Analysis of the Opinions in the United States 
Supreme Court Decisions on Religion and Education from 1948 through 1972. 
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It is agreed by several sources that these decisions are internally 
consistent* This iitudy will also endeavor to show that they are also 
externally consistent. That is', they conform to the general situation 
in our society* Is this enough? This brings up an issue of considerable 
importance to this study: the question of ultimate consumer. Is it con- 
sistent with what is knoim about the needs of children? Do the present 
schools, with their secular curriculum, provide what is necessary to make 
living in a world in transition both comfortable and meaningful? 

The Supreme Court appears to regard the younger shild as "Im- 
pressionable" or as a "captive listener." It is to be noted that public 
colleges and universities are already offering courses in religion as 
well as having departments in religion. Some high schools are following 
this trend and offer a few courses in religion. What remains is to bring 
this to the level of K - 8. This can only be done if it can be proved 
to be objectively possible. 

. From the educator's point of view, the first question concerns 
the needs of the child. If the law is to serve man, and not man the law, 
the decision should lie within the conscience and reason of man himself. 

There are many instances in which interpretation of the Consti- 
tution is by no raeanb clear. In fact, there have been instances where 
the court has reversed former opinions. 

Part of the whole trend is seen in the issues surrounding ques- 
tions of justice for mino^^rity groups. In the "busing" cases, for instance. 

Also Rich adds the estublishnent olaiu^t^j excusal, and fvee exevoiae clause* 
See Rich, Conflict arid Decision:^ 

^^Rich points, out that "the 12 cases show the result of a chain 
of reasoning in which, to a remarkable degree, each case gives support to 
the decision in the following one," See Rich, Conflict and Decision^ p. 258 
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the issue has been racial equality. The court has never considered whether 
busing was either practical^or beneficial. Thus by applying the law to 
specific concepts, the. scope of the law becomes more narrowly defined. 
This process is ^Iso seen in the issues that relate to religion and Che 
public schools.- 

The question becomes one of determining the source of the law. 
If the law itself (The Constitution) is the only source, then what re- 
mains is simply to interpret it correctly and consistently. If, as the 
Constitution states, "that certain powers are retained by the people," 
then it becomes t matter of determining the "will" of the people.^' 

In this study, nor-all of the decisions apply. It appears that 

the courts have n.ade the following criteria relevant to the problem of 

developing spiritual values within„the_curriculum: 

• 1. The school must not be used as an arm of the institutional 

2. Tlirchilc must not be subjected to what might be well-meaning 

but mi> guided systems of indoctrination. 
3 In all educati-.nal methods, the proper consideration of the 

• maturity-and the ability of the child must be taken ' 
4. Even verj different forms of religion or no relxgxon at all must 
be respected. 

In the U.st chapter of his book, Morgan made some criticism of 
the deciTi^s of the court."" -Xo^r also decided that the California 
State Board of Education made certain welc^.ae decisions concerning the 
problem; 



S 'Constitution, 10th Amendment; "The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitutior., nor prohibited by xt to the 
states., are resei-ved to the states respectively, or to the, people. 

i^Panoch and Barr, Religion Goes to School, pp. 15-54. 

■ '^Morgan, The Supreme Court and Religion, pp. 206-210. 
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The board oail its teachers a welcome compliment by suggesting they 
"are competent to differentiate between teaching about religion and 
conducting conpulsory worship." Significantly, the board added that 
it would be jJst as illegal to teach a "point of view denying God 
as it would be to "promote a particular religious sect. This is 
a decision which points toward maturation in American socxety. It 
. recognizes that the public school is no place for required grayers 
and hymn singing. But it also recognizes, as so many discxples of 
secularism do not, that atheists and agnostics have no more right 
to propagandize their sectarian views through the schools than any- 
one else does.*^ 

If nothing-velse can be said, it is clear that the position of 
the Supreme .ourt is not fully understood either by the public or by 
many of her educators. Caution is necessary, in any case; if eventual 
peace is ever to be restored. This deniands sensitivity to the "external' 
consistency of the decisions even if internally the consistency is not 
as relevant as is often proposed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In the chapter on the "Institutional Churcli,'!! it was pointed 
out that the events of the nineteenth century l/id the foundation for 
many problems which have matured in the twentieth century. Ih^ Scopes 
case of 1925 brought a trend into the consciousness of judges that they 
must serve a "new life style that Americ^' has produced in an ag6 that 
boasts of '"tolerance." _ ' 

The pressure of minority groups to obtain equal justice and 
economic opportunity has also brought about a new point of view as to 
the full meaning of "Americanism." The full impact of all o| this has, 
no doubt, made some decisions unpopular, but it has made many Americans 
more sensitive to the opinions and values of these minorities. 



1 'Harvey Cox^ The Secular City (New York: The Maon^llan Co., 
1969), p. 87. ; 
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If one adds Co this the fact that most religious institutions 
desire to be free from entanglement with government, it becomes clear 
that the courts have tried to follow a course of action that leads to 
public peace. 

^ It was net anticipated that the decisions would lead to so much 
confusion. Ic cculd not be foreseen that it would lead to the "silence" 
which has cloaked so much of the feelings of those who are responsible 
to teach the child. 

The courts were consistent. They sought to remove the child 
from any source cf contamination whether of the "Scopes" variety or its 
ccanterpart. It appeared to be a "sterile" solution. This was not the 
intention of the court. All this has not been brought to the full atten- 
tion of the school administrator or teacher., There are alternatives. 
It is not the function of the court to state what they are. It is the 
responsibility of Chose who develop curriculums to discover, develop, 
and implement th€-se alternatives. 

There is no neud for pessimism concerning the decisions of the 
courts. Rather, they should be seen as a challenge to come up with 
better methods oi teaching the youth of America. This means developing 
spiritual content in secular situations. A cathedral is merely stone, 
wood, glass, and iron. It becomes holy because man has put meaning into 
these lifeless objects. 

It is difficult to say whether the next century will see the 
building of new cathedrals. It could, on the other hand, be one in which 
a spiritual life becomes the property and the right of every citizen. In 
summary it seems fitting to point out that the internal consistency (law 
within law) does not vindicate the court decisions as much as the external 
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consistency (law //ithin conununity norms). 

It now reaains to look within the community to see the extent to 
which the removal of religion from the public schools reflects problems 
and processes within community structure. 



^OAppendix E contains a discussion of the concepts that relate 
to the separation of ahwcah and state. 
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CHAVTER IV 



r 

THE COMMIT IN TRANSITION 



^ ^ Fooa^ Issues 

The school is a function oi: the community and the culture of the 
community. Whatever historical identities it iilay possess, the community 
is "the living-place. The extent to which an individual becomes a func- 
tional part ot the community is the extent which he becomes necessary 
or unnecessary, loved or hated, re^^pected or an outcast, prosperous or 
a pauper, considered sane or a crackpot. . - 

In America, considerable mobility is evident in the ^tampers, 
freeways, motels, and suburbs. Cox spoke of the problem in connection 
with on'- city: 

But Boston, the ''good gray lady,'* had sunk to an abysmally low ebb 
before the current astonishing rebirth. Picturesque streets became^ 
clogged with gasoline buggies, the" frontal collision between 
Yankees and Irish drove ra^ny people with money arid civic interests 
to the suburbs.^ 

It is n^t surprising, then, that individuals often find community 
substitutes. One may substitute specialized interests for the community 
through intellectual pursuits, artistic activities, hobbies of many kinds, 
religious asceticism, interest in sports, or in simply watching tele- 
vision. On'the other hand, these same activities Tiiay serve to relate 
the individual more closely to the community and give him the success 



^Cox, The SecuLar City^ p. 83. 
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he wishes to achieve. 

UTiile in the last century occurred the growth of American cities, 
these cities are now in transition due to the shift from the old indus- 
tries Lu the new industries and services. This means that its inhabitants 
must create new life-styles to accommodate the changes taking place. In 
addition, our religion is changing. Cox described this as follows: 

God bewilders or confuses modern secular man. His mental world and 
his way of using language is such that the word God has become more 
and more problematical for him. This reveals the Impasse: if man 
cannot speak of God in the secular city, then all we have said about 
secularization and the Biblical faith is nonsense' and the whole 
thesis of this book is erroneous.^ 

Jacques Ellul spoke of the city as profane and profaning: 

Into every aspect, therefore, of the city's construction has been 
built the tendency to exclude God.^ 

\ 

I While Cox and Ellul seem to have parallel ideas. Cox bellfeved \ 

that the "secularization" of religion will help to purify it of some of 

its livctreme metaphysical concepts that are not meaningful to modern man. 

It becomes* necessary to believe that the ^ssue can be reconciled. _Wagner 

felt there was an extreme danger in this situation: ^ " 

I am not sure that any kind of civilization can long survive without 
religion, or without the quest for transcendental meaning in lifeV 
which is the same thing. One might as well ask a man to live with- 
out will and desire, no matter how strong hi^ational powers or his 
bodily health. But we last approach a religionl^ss social order dn 
our own century. In part, the calamities of the century itself may 
be held responsible.** 

The enlighteniaent has produced new ideas and these have often 



^Ibid., p. 211. 



^Jacques Ellul, The Meaning of the City (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
William B. Eerdraans Publishing Co., 1970), p. 53. « 

'*Warren W, Wagner, Building the City of Man (New York: Grossman 
Publishers, 1971), p. 22. ^ 
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given birth to doubts that raan^^an ever hope to know or understand God or 
that such an activity would servfe soiuS purpose. From this develops the 

* • 

trinity of atheism, agnosticism, and nonthfeisra* All of this is not hap- 
penin^; at once to every member of the community. Each person may have 
his cu.aaunity as.'di.Sti.nct as his finger prints. Different 'parts of the 
community OJJpear to be moving at different speeds and in different cultures. 
This ma.ves communication .'between some of its members like the communica- 
tion d^w'o competing tribes for the same hunting ground. - \ ^ 

\, '^**nelujloh in the Secular Cormunity ^ . - 

Tribal competition often becomes a "conflict of interests" between 
groups.' .Another ,w3y to put it is t.o say' the integrative function of the . 
city .is *ei.Laced by' differentiating functions (that is, io.wer level func- 



tidns)% /'These -raiglit be identified as: 



The suburban muveraent, - * ' 

2. The development of multiple shopping districts, 

3. Iridivl^u'alized travel instead of transit system. ^ 
^. Life-styles' priented towards mobility. 

Each of the:.c functions has produced its owp by-products in many^ 
4iount^r movemefi1:s: • , . 

• 1. The rising divorce rate. 
2. T^echnological unemployment. 

There ar^ tronstant programsr which, ar^a calculated to preveiK;^ these 
. \ , ^ • . . 

problems. Th^ church shoi^ld be in the center and speak io these issues. 

This is what Cox had" to s Ay about it: ( ^ 

To say thkt speaking of God must be political means that it must en- 
gage people at p^ticular points/ not just "in- general."' It must be 
a'wor,d about their own lives^-their children,, their job, their 'hopes 
or disappointments. It must' Le a worS to the bewildering ^cri^es 
within^ which 'out personal troubles arise-^a. word -wljich builds pe;ace , 
. .in a nuclear wo?ld, which contributes to justice in an age stalked ^ 
by hunger, which hastens the day of freedom in a. society stifled. by 
segregation."^' If the word lis not a word which arises from a concrete ' 



involvement of the -speaker in these realities, then it is not Word 
of God at all but finpty twaddle,^ 

* * « 

Has the chuuch kept up with this changing conanunity? Must it find 

new ways to function within this community? We hear, in relation to the 

profession of priest or minister, .that there Is a new "breed." What is 

this nev breed, and how does it function? Also, important to this study, 

can the teacher be a pa.rt of this new breed? Will the church of the 

future be more of a training center than a place o£ forjnal worship? Will 

the materials published by the denominational p^^ss be the kind Jthat 

Catholics, Jews, and Protestants can use together? This will take change. 

Communities are changing and are expected to chang^e even more. 

Green put.it this way: ' 

That we live in an age c ' change is*, by now, an observation so often 
repeated that one hesitates even to mention it. The only certainty- 
about the future is"" that it wil^.. be different. 

• Within the community the churqh- is one of the elaborate insti- 

tutions which were built in the past centuries. The layman, if he ques-' 

tions its function, is usually not a member of the church. While the 

courts still give the church the exclusive franchise in the religious 

domain, it is by no means certain that it will keep this very much longer. 

The transfer to secular coficerns may be reciprocated in the secular 

qoncept of religious values. Green stated that even parochial schools 

,have become secular: - ^ ^ 

By religious education I do not mean to refer .pimply to parochial * 
^schools or ecclesiastically controlled institutions of education. 



^Cox, The Secular City^ p. 2W. ^ 

^Thomas F. Green, "Schools and Communities: A Look Forward^" in 
Foundu. lions of Futurology in Education ^ ed. Richard 1. Hostrop (Homewood, 
Illinois: ETC Publication^, '1973), p. '210.;^ 
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I mean to refer rather to the type of education focused primarily 
upon the Holy, that education which Is centered upon the object wnich 
transcends the self and is Invested with the marks of the Holy. The 
aim, then, is not to develop a functional "product" to be assessed 
by its value in relation to some other institutions of the socxety. 
The object of religious education, so conceived, is to nurture a 
form of consciousness in which the individual sees his relation to 
others as mediated by the Holy. Such a view of religious education 
includes some parochial schools, but not all. Nor is it limited to 
ecclesiastical institutions. 

Since the school is also a part of the community, it is necessary 
to consider the aspects of nurture which-the_scKool gives to the^ children. 
If the community is changing, the school must also change. If the church 
is changing, then those attitudes toward its exclusive control of religion 
may al^u need to change. While it is easy co point out the value of ^ past 
creeds and doctrines, the quest for more generalized creeds and doctrine*>' 
becomes a challenge and a new frontier. Much of thia is already taking 
place in our universities and seminaries. Wagner sensed a new directional 
concept of world connnunity: 

The world religion will celebrate'belng. It will look upon the stuff 
of the world, the minerals, fee fibers, the flesh, the life of the 
mind and spirit, in their harmony, their conflict, and their evolu- 
tion, and it willx4eclare this- worldly expression of being good. It 
will love the world, for what it has been ahd for what it will be. 
It will not accept tha world, in the sense that it accepts any given 
situation 'as absolute, but it will Intuit, without knowing, that the 
world is a holy place, that all being is ultimately one and that 
the universe coheres. Not everything that happens in the world will 
be seen as good, taken in and of itself, but all good wi|l be found 
in the world.® \ 

It is one thing to express such a concept as necessary, but it 
is difficult to show that it would be sufficient. Religion defies pre- 
cise definitions. It could be postulated that religion must always begin 
on earth to end in heaven! This, as Jesus noted, is the law and the 



^Ibid., pp. 184-ic}5.. 

^Wagner, Building the City of Man, p,-88. 
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prophets.^ 

The Democratic Conmmity 
It is because of the principle of democracy that the many religious 
institutions have enjoyed both their freedom and the tolerance they need 
to survive in a highly competitive system* While a totalitarian govern- 
ment might favor one church, the recent trend has been that these govern^ 
ments favor no church at all. If spiritual concepts are to be permitted 
•to develop within the curricula, it is conceived as being in a "permissive" 
sense and not in an "authoritarian" sense. Green spoke directly to this 
situation: 

This means, in respect to schools, that a society which takes value 
pluralism seriously would have to provide not simply comprehensive 
schools making available different curricula and different career 
choices. Rather, tue society must prov^^de schools based upon quite 
different interpretations of the function of schools, the social 
meaning of education, arid tne importance of learning. ^ 

Democracy is not a^ "form" of government, but a concept within a 

form—the concept that men can live together in mutual trust and goodwill, 

Titus defined it in a parallel fashion: 

Democracy *is based upon a faith that the basic qualities of selfhood, 
what all persons posses^ in common, are more important than the 
superficial distinctions of class, economic standing, sex, color, 
or racfe* Democracy is hased upon confidence in the capacities and 
potentialities of , the common man.^^^' 

The totalitarian government operates on the basis of the /rteeessity 

of placing power in the hands of a few. In'botli clemJcracy and in the 

totalitarian governments there exist problems to be solved and services 



^Matthew 22:36-40, 

^^Green, Thomas F., "Schools and Communities: A Look Forward," 
P- 203, ^ ' ^ 

^ ^^Titus, Living lasuea in Philoi'^ phy , p. 416. 
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to be rendered. It is from these that all governments derive their raison 
d'etve. There are, then, essentials tnat justify the need for a govern- 
ment. There are also other essentials that relate to the "good life." 

Even the teacher must struggle with the concepts of "goodwill" 
and "necessity" in terms of discipline. The students also struggle with 
these value systems. 

At the root of this probleju is the need for a morality to be 
transmitted from one generation to another. The old world long had its 
royalty who inherited their rights and privileges. In the new societies 
there is a different inheritance. It is the Inheritance of a code of 
ethics that make it possible for the survival of democracy. 

At the heart of this "ethic" is goodwill toward other men. Any 
teaching of values demands the goodwill and professional conduct of the 
teacher. This should be possible if democracy works within the community. 

It can be pointed out that a certain Jeshua ben Joseph of the 
small village of Nazareth was pinioned on a cross based upon a concept 
of necessity. 

\ ' . 

Special Community Problems \ 

The doctrine of the 8eparaUon*of ahurah and state refers to an 
old administrative concept of line and staff relationships. In an admin- 
istrative system there are those relationships that p^ut one man under the 
authority of another. These dre the "line" or vertical relationships 
where one per..un is above another and another abov^ him. in "staff" 
relationships, usually horizontal lines are drawn .to show that one person 
does not have authority ovir the other, but that ^fchey are fellow and co- 
workers* ' . ' • 

The strict separation clause refers to a staff relationship, not 
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to no relationship at all. The church is a co-worker with the public in- 
stitutions of society to do whatever job needs to be done. It is concerned 
with the problems of the conanunity and should direct its attention to 
these problems. It is independent of community "line" authority systems 
and must be allowed to maintain this indepenJence. In this way the church 
fulfills itsf function as a "community conscience." 

There are two levels to the problems of community living: the 
personal and the impersonal. By personal is meant those things that 
affect the lives of the citizens directly. Such problems can become 
blurred. Each has its ovm sets and subsets of problems. The four often- 
studied problems are as follows: 

Poverty f An economist might classify this as the failure to dis- 
tribute goods within the economy. A ^sociologist might show its function 
within a class structure. A psychologist might define it as the lack of 
will or self-determination. It has subsets of racial issues with the . 
ghetto and blighted areas of the community. It has further subsets of 
-ignorance ?nd vice that become the lot of those who are poor. This is a 

spiritual concern because it blights the human spirit^. 

•J 

!.lenta^' illness. In its broad sense, this problem brings up the 
question of "adiptiveness" to a sdcial .norra.X In Its medical sense it can 
involve problems of body chemistry, neurological^ disorders, and even 
deterioration of parts of the brain. There are mafty borderline problems 
In which the individual is able to function partially within our society. 

t 

Some f these problems involve heredity and birth defects. Others involve 
tensions that arise in the 'home and in the community. Many ministers are 
being traift'ed in the art of counseling so as to help with these problems. 
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iMuch could be taught i i the classroom to help children who are developing 
or have inherited the problem. 

Alcohol and drugs. Alcohol and drugs function so as to provide 
an f-cape from personal and community tensions. To do this they fulfill 
different roles as depressants, relaxants, inhibitors, stimulants, or 
they may simply bring about a state of unconsciousness. The proper medi- 
cal use of these roles is well proven to be beneficial. It is their 
abuse that particularly concerns us here.^^ In this area the church is 
even operating special places where those who are afflicted may either 
live or come and talk-out their problems. There have been projects 
developed within our schools, but the su(^cess of these special programs 
is currently in doubt. 

CHme. The criminaL' act i's usually defined in relation to the 
law. it could also be a breach of a moral code though it is not possible 
to punish persons in this reapect. It could be classified as avoidance 
of a system (economic, social mores), the violation of personal rights or 
'freedoms, or open hostility to the system. All of these would involve 
theft, rape, attack,' treason or the like. It is a wide range of behavior 
that has many shaded ar^as which are very much the concern of the church. • 
The clever criminal takes advantage of the weakness of the system to 
discover ways in which he can avoid it without being punished/ It is the 
not-so-clever who usually are punished. They also may try to avoid this 
punishment but fail to do so. Beyond the police function in this matter 



^^Ventura County Health Servi».es Agency, ''Substance Abuse Ser- 
vices in Ventura County," (Ventura, California: Winter, 1973). 
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Statistics 

Statistics in the areas discussed are very misleading due to the 
broad scope of involvement and identification. There are examples where 
it has been claimed that twenty percent of the male youth are arrested 
during their juvenile years, or as many as eighty-five percent of high 
school students have taken drugs at least once.'"* VHien one adds to .this 
■such numbers as the percent of the adult population who are either 
dependent upon alcohol or addicted to it, or tries to imagine the number 
of persons who commit or contemplate suicide, let alone those who could 
be classified as poor, mentally ill, drug addicts, and criminals, the 
keeping of statistics seems very difficult. 

As a probation officer in LoS Angeles County; the writer kept a 
careful check on ninety persons in relation to four categories: (1) their 
involvement in a normal home life, (2) their possession of a dependable 
trade (these were adults), (3) whether they had been in trouble many 
times previously, and (4) whether they had any obvious personality 
problems. Out of nin. ly cases, ten were classified as failures in'all 
four categories and were to be considered as having a negative prognosis 
for at least the next ten years. This is a figure of 11 percent of a 



^'The author has used "case histories" with students to show the 
complex factors that are involved in the life of many of our offenders. 

*'*Naples Florida, 1974, students at the local high schools were 
repueed to have used drugs to this uxtent, thougj.this may h^'ve been an 
exaggeration of the situation. Lynne B. Mills, "Marijuana Use Up to 85 
Percent at Naples High," The Naples Star, 19 July 1974, p. 1. 

An estimate of fifty million persons as having used marijuana 
in the United States by 1975 is also made. Natalie Gittelson, The 
»'iirijuana Dilemma," MoCalls (March 1975):56. 
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case load. It is also a factor in juvenile probation that those who are 
comnitced~to institutions are out of control at home and in the neighbor- 
hood.- Those who can be controTled are granted probationary status. This 
same standard is used in adult cases though in a different interpreta- 
tion. Here, the job becomes an important factor. 

To what extent is^the educational system oriented toward- these 
problems and-does'iK have a sufficient share of the Gross National Product 
to handle them? Goodlad dlscllisea- important changes that are needed: 

' Clearly, then, we must engage in great experiments encouraging alter- 
natives and diversity throughout what must become a jnuch more varied 
and comprehensive- educational system— ^This must involve: 1) the re- 
construction of existing schools, 2) the creation of new schools 
•free of the present system, and 3) above all, the expansion of school 
into the world . ^ ^ 

By the third point, Gookad indicated the need for. the school to 
be more functional within society. \Perhaps the reason for this will 
become more obvious when impersonal prqbiems within c6mraunities are 

■ \ 

examined. 

General or Related Fx'oblems 
The -church, as well as those who profess to oe religious, needs 
to be aware of not only the more^ersonal factors that affect each commu- 
nity member's life, but^also of those impersonal conditions that foster 
these problems- or intensify them. The following five problems are a 
condensation of many lists that can be found in today's literature: 

'PopulaUon. This is by no means a problem unique to the city. 
A farmer may have shven o^ns who, in their youth, p.cvide needed assistance 



iSjohn I. Goodlad, "A Concept of School in 2000 A.D.," in Founda- 
tions of Futurology in education ed. Richard W. liostrop. (Homewood, 
Illinois: ETC .publications, 1973) p. 213. 
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on the farm. The problem develops when each of these has seven sons.^*" 
The population explosion makes it necessary for the contemporary prophet 
to study some mathematics.^' The direct relationship of this problem to 
poverty is well known. As Ehrlich points out, the population trend took 
^ a new direction in the middle of the last century and has become alaxming 
in this century, and will become impossible to handle in the next century 
unless something is done about it. This means that birth control is an 
absolute necessity. Many religious leaders will agtfee td this, but 

there are still some churches which do not agree Cab least in policy). 

t i 

War. This has been a century of war. Itsi affect upon the life 
of nearly every citizen can be found if one takes -the trouble to look 
for it. In the two previous centuries (wars of Independence, 1812, 
Mexico, Civil War) there was time to heal some, Hut not all, of the • 
wounds. There was a short breathing spell between World War I and World 
War II but Korea and Vietnam have meant an almost continuous involvement 
s?nce the second World War. * / 

War is uneconomic and it is followed bj{ inflation and depression 

/ 

as it places our economy in debt for goods that have no citizen consumer ' 
value. It has more subtle effects in that it /turns our tSerlage youth 
into killers, and fills the veterans' hospitals with the maimed and 



/ 
I 

/ 



'^The nursery rhyme, "When I was Going to St. Ives," brings out 
an exponential expansion: 7, 49, 343," 2401, 15908 ... (It was meant 
to be a joke!) 

''Paul R. Ehrlich, The Population Bomb (Binghampton, N.y.: Vail 
Ballou Publishers, 1969). 

I 

'^The story of the struggle of Cardinal Matthew Mahan in the 
area of marital policies is told by Fleraming. (See Thomas Flemraing, The 
Good Shepherd (New York: Doubleday and Company, 1974). 
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. psychologically damaged* Some of its effects even reach non-participants. 
Sweet, in hiz. study of religion in America, found that war had 
strong effects in religious institutions. He discussed this In at least 
three chapters, While the church can be a conscience, it still remains 
for the community to listen to this conscience, to develop dialogut con- 
cerning this conscien.ce, and finally to do something about it. This was 
seen in the Vietnam situation. 

Ecology. The ecological problem can be divided into two types: 
the misuse of natural resources, and the profaning of nature. The com- 
munity is closely tied t9 the ecosystem about it.' Dubos places strong 
emphasis upon this pqint: 

Climate, geology, XOpography determine what fiorms of life can prosper 
in a given place, and these living forms in turn alter the surface 
and the atmosphere of the earth. Each particular place is the con- 
tinuously evolving expression of a highly complex set of forces — 
inanimate and living—which become integrated into an organic whole. 
Man is one of these forces, and probably the most influential; his 
interventions can be creative and lastingly successful if the 
changes he introduces are compatible with the intrinsic attributes 
of^ the natural system he tries to shape. The reason we are now 
desecrating nature is not because we use it to our ends, but be- 
cause we commonly manipulate it without respect for the spirit of 
the place. The very word "desecration," now often used to lament 
the damage mem are causing to the earth, Implies the belief in the 
sanctity of nature — as if its relation to human life had a sacred 
quality. 

It is important to note that he does not mean the worship of 
nature, but to respect nature as God's gift to man. 

DehimoMzation. This means more than the respect one man must 



^^Sweet, The Story of Religion in Amevica, pp. 312-326, 392-405, 
and 429-434. 

^^Rene Dubos, A God Within (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, , 
1972), p. 150. 
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have for his fellcw huruun being. It looks at the cor..iption of affluence 
and Che loss oi privacy which are becoming common through computerized 
systems of surveillance. There has been built a system of corporate 
feudalism where a managerial system replaces the old one of knights and 
lords of the castle. The tribal functions of this system belong only to 
its managers (as it was with the feudal system). From this has emerged 
what is often called the "identity" crisis. In a speech before an 
assembly of college professors, Jonas outlines five areas of concern: 

1. Our relation to nature. 

2. Our need to plan. 

3. The need lor a redefinition of self. 

4. A need for new controls. 

5. A need to restore the sacred. 

While these are the general areas we have ^een speaking of, he 

also speaks directly to the problem of this section: 

Independently of the question of compulsion or consent^ and independ- 
ently also of the question of undesirable side-effects, each time we 
thus, bypass the human way of dealing with human problems, short- 
circuiting it hv an impersonal mechanism, we have taken away some- 
thing from trfie dignity of personal selfhood 'and advance a further 
step on the \cad from responsible subjects to- programmed behavior 
systems. Socdal f unctionalism, important as it is, is only one 
side of the question. - «• 

Man has developed a "mystique" %hat saw its full flower in a 
romantic era. He has passed this on co the machine. |Tid to the question, 
"Mirror, mirror, on the wall, who is the loveliest of them all?" he sees 
not man but a machine he has created with his own talents. 

Morality,. t\i±^ study will include a special chapte^on the subject 



Jonas, Kans, "Technology and Responsibility: Reflections on the 
New Task of Ethics," in Religion and Humanizing of Man (Plenary Address:. 
International Courcil of Learned Societies in the Field of lleligion) (Los 
Angeles: Century Tlaza Hotel, Seprtember, 1972), p. 19. 

'"iH^. , p, 15. * 
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of moral issues in education. For that reason, it is only necessary 
now to point out that value pluralism makes any complete statement nearly 
impossible. There are both recent and rather ancient studies of this 
problem.^** 

Hartman pointed out that one does not obtain morality by seeking 
morality, rather one seeks the welfare of others rather than Justifica- 
tion of self. One does not seek honesty, but rather considers the impact 
of a lie upon others. Ke similarly stated: 

This is- not a situational vrlue but a personal one in that someone 
affects the value. Hence we reach the other side of the coin which 
is that one should strive to be moral. As we try to reach the 
'•higher" valur . we realize that there is^p,oqsition to values, and 
sometimes con^.ict between values. The scene is not uni-dimensional, 
but, multi-phase and compleK, 

Whether one sees ethics as "winning" or "suffering" is not the 

^ point. Ethics is crucial to the community situation. It is here that 

religion needs to speak more clearly (not loudly) if it is to retain its 

leadership. 

Summary and Conclusions 

From the chapter on the institutional church and the chapter on 
law and education the study movtd directly into the community to see the o 
historical and cultural factors that involve this study. These were 
described as both personal and impersonal. 

If religion is to be defined as an "integrative" function, one 
must see that the object which is functioned is the community and t^he 



^ ^Chapter 10 of this study. 

^'^William S. Sahakian, Ethics (New York: Barnes and Noble Books, 
1974), pp. 1-7. - ' 
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individual. Whet ler, one loor.s at the almost "doomsday" statements of 
Ellui who sees th.- cipy as proianin^, or the more optimistic view of Cox 
that the secular lirection can bring about worthwhile changes in both the 
church and sv. tet/, one sees the need for re-evdluation of the community 
relation to religion. This is both. in regards to the church itself and 
religion as a par; of community life. 

Much of tiis centers about concepts of morality. Also there is 
a general "world" concept that involves our communities in general 
throughout the world, and man's relation to nature as the source of 
energy, food, and material things. 

One needs to examine these integrative, factors that make it 
possible for. a li/ing teligion to change man's idea of himself and his 
world. The follo.,fing represent a list that have huun developed i\t:his 

■ I 

cnapter. ^ 

Integrative Community-Rc- igious Functions ^ 

1. Unity: the development of a democr^a'tic ideal based upon mutual 
dependenc^i. 

♦ 2. Sociality: an effe\;txve communications system calculated to 
bring justice and hope to all men. 

3, Morality: tiu.,tv/orthy citizens ^ho respect both law and other 
people. , ^ 

4, :!-sponsibi ntiy: participation in the production of community 
nuwJs and care of the ecology and participation/Ln decisions. 

5, Consistency: planning and evaluation as an or-oing function. 
The .above list is from the poiiit of view of tne community. As 

with our "Bill of Rights," there iW^i^^s a need to look at the same set 
of values from th^ point of view, of the individual. Law and rights av^ 
complementary factors. No s>stem of government would be complete without 
both 9f these. 
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Individual Rights 



L The rd^ghc'to be^ u'sef ul— to. be a part of the productive or service 
aspects of the community, 

2. Th.. righl^o a. fair share in the productivity of the community, 

3. The right to- 4el£ and'fcomnupity re.pect together ^ith the right 
**■ to privacy. 'V, -. • 

4. The right. to exercise- responsibility--to participate in planning 
and to exircise leadership in areas where qualified. 

5. The righf to have the -fiystera consistent and predictable. 
The dev^iiopment of botlj. sets gives 'a^air definition of the 

direction thiUstud?\ishes to go in it^^urth-er, development. As a con- 
'cluding postscript ±t£s ^ good idea jto give again the def-inition of 
spiritually as it was given in the Introduction. This definition pointa 
to the historical* the cultural, and the conmunity-related aspects of 
our educational goals: 



Spirituality is the ability to create the holy (or respefd to it) 
by tjranscending the; multiple levels 6f life in this world (the _ 
ecosystem? the community, the culture) with both purpose and meaning. 



The Educational.t..Bolicies Corami^ion.'of .the National Education" 

• . y ... 

Associatiori issued the following statements: ' ^ 

From whatever sour j derived, spfritual vdf^s and appropriate - ^ 
experience to develop, them are a/major condern of all good schools. ^ 
, Although the public schools axt sto'pped from teachins the denomina- ^ 
• tionai creeds,, they have their responsibilities toward religion, . 
as is pointed out later. ' , — ^ 

That the community ei.ould be^^central to the objectives of education 



- 26shields lists the following needs: "to love," "to be l-^ed," 
"to feel needed," "to enjoy fellowship," "to feel wanted," 'to feel im- . 
p"tant " "to 'solve problems," and "to de^l with guilt." (See Doyle E. . 
SMeSs, r,ve'e Healing I'roaess (Los Ang^esj/Crescent •Publications, 1974), 
pp. 9, 10. ' - ' 

"Educational Policies Co.iimissi'on^, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the.PuUic Saiiools (Washington, D.cn^^^£lt^onal Education Association, 1951), 
p. pp'.p . - ^ - ' ' 
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is difficult to dispute. Illustrating the need to maintain spiritual values 
within the conanunlty points up the need to include th.se values within- the 

curriculum^ " * ^ 

This examination of the community as the end oi a series of his- 
torical developments brings the study to the point where the school and 
its personnel and milieu- should be considered.. 



PART II - • 
PREPARATION, TEACHERS, ANLf ADMINISTRATORS 



Chapter V 

V. 

THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 

^ • . 

An Intev-Discit tiriary ProhLm 
The trail tng of .teachers has been delegated to the academic com- 
munity with its coiaolex beehive of specialities. It is frequently held 
that the ideil eciucakon of a teacher should include a strong foundation 
in the liberal arts.^ uT^aitficui^ to classify the various departments 
of a university. The teacher is expected 'to study the behavioral sciences 
especially psychology which has extensions Into. biology and chemistry 
and medicine (ps^'chiatry) . There are the social sciences in which socio-, 
logy leans heavily upon the matljematics of * statistics and .the space 
diagrams of topology. There are the humanities witH the -emphasis upon 
language and symbols that beco,.,. a part of anthropology. There^a^e- the 
analytic disciplxnes to which history relates by showing moves.ent in 
time and space. There are the rational disciplines of philosophy that 
tie into mathemarW. through lo^ic 6nd aybernetxc. The modern teacher 
must be familiar v§:B^%'a8^.^£u^^hniques counseling, computer pro- 
gramming, and to this, is now added -r-eligious, moral, and spiritual 

values. - ' 

Tilllch remarked that the public schools^ were the product- of -the 
enlightenment. =^ He is not the only one to find the deep cultural roots 



jKoerner, The MieeduouHon of Am&riaan Teachers, p. -2'51. 

2paul Tlilich, A Ilistoi-y of ChHstian Thought (New York-: S^mon 
and Schuster, i9o7), pp. 3;5, 336. 
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that sometimes bring about conflict. Tournier remarked: 

But in additiDn, with this theory (evolution) they have been incul- 
cated as has already been shown, with a faith in a new trinity: acci- 
dent, struggle, and progress. And thi's trinity is one of the idols 
of Che modern world; it determines the destiny of society and the 
individual. .Je, not realize this because modern specialization has 
put walls of partitiun Lotween the various disciplines, so that socio- 
logists see only the sociological factors in the unrolling of history, 
the economists only -the economic factors, and the psychologists only 
the psychological factors. But life does not recognize the w.alls of 
partition, and a theory of nature which everyone learns in school 
exercises its influence upon the behavior and the thinking of all 
men.' 

There is, on the other hand, a growing awareness that many of the 
assumptions whid were made twenty-five years ago need to be re-examined. 
Mowrer was particulaicly critical of psychoanalytic assumptions that have 

influenced the cleth.- 

current developments in the, science and secular professions 
i,h' ascing grave doubts upon the validity of. the Freudian 

vi..- and LUU3 placing many contemporary clergymen and seminarians 
in the awkw-ard position of having "sold their birthright. 

mxU this chapter discusses the sciences of psychology, socio- 
logy, and anthropology in relation, to t.he subject" at "hanxi, there w-lll 
also be examples that extend these sciences. For example, Menninger 
attacks the problems of sin from the point of view of psychiatry. Reali- 
^zing that sin is defined in terms of humanity, be said: 

Sin is not aiainst rules, but against people~and it is the "against- 
ness" or aggression in the intent or "motivation that constitutes the 
designation "in. ^ , " ' • . 

There has. been a turning point. Tillich and Menninger and many ' 



5paul Tournier, The P/hole Person in a Broken World (New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, 1964), p. 117. 

^0. Habart Mowrer, The Crisis in Psyohiatry and Religion (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1961), p. 72. 

^Karl M/^tmlnger, M.D., '^tever Happened to Sin? (New York: 
Hawthorne Uooks, Inc., 197 3), pp. 134-135. 
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others tell that there is a need for a fresh approach to religion. This 
does not mean that religion does not have new critics. In fact, it may . 
take many years to dispel the many doubts created by the behavioral, social 
and the humanistic sciences. 

A recent- attack upon religion was discussed by Dubos: 

... curious expression of the , resdnt public concern for the environ- ■ 
ment crisis has been the theory, which has become academically f^^hion- 
able-during the 1960's, that the Judeo-Christian tradition xs- respon- 
sible for the desecration of nature in the western world. 

he described the "-heory as found iti the attitude that the world 

is to be mastered by man instead of treating man as caretaker of Cod's 

gift. Man, in- his attempt to dominate nature^ through technology believes 

chat he has mastered nature. Dubos goes on^to' say-ithat while one can 

present' this as a theor . . it Is, at best, a half-truth. 

^ The problem is more than the indirect (as well as direct) attacks 

upon religion which come from many sides: it is also that these sciences 

attempt what the Supreme Court was unable to do-dsf ine religion. In 

fact a good case could be made that the decisions of the courts reflect 

more the' opinions of sociology and psychology than they do law. 

^ISsU^ering the variety of courses in psychology ,;anthropology, 

sociology, and education that are offered to the teacher as preparation 

f 

for a career, it should be realized that this becomes almost a random 
collection. It is difficult to say what the total effect is, because 
the sciences themselves have multiple i.auures. . , 

As this relates to religion, a lack of unanimity is to be. noted. 
When the sociologist and psychologist, are not traihed in churchmanship, . 
it is easy to -understand why tht . sccm not sure as to what the church is 



.''Dubos', ^ (iod Wii.'dn, p. 157. 
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trying to do. Cot spoke to this confusion as folloijs: 

When Proudhon claimed . . . that the impact of Biblical faith is to 
"defatalize" :he world, he was right. What is meant by the keryg- 
matic asserti>n that Jesus has defeated the "princxpalxtxes and 
Toters" is no. that they have been annihilated. Ids -^^^^^^^ 
pressures still roam through history. Wmt xs meant xs these forces 
do not have tne power to determine man. Rather, man has the power 
and tha respoasibility to rule over them and use them xn responsi- 
bilit> before God.? 

Thus Cox faced theological interpretations through secular defi- 
nitions. The secular thinker often lacks the ability td use the language 
of theology with full meaning. ^ 

' The Position of Psychology 
The psychologist' discovers that religion brings into focus two 
•^relevant questions: (1) l^at is meant by a spiritual life? (How does 
ijt function? /what does it contain?) and (2) Wiat part does morality 
play in the achievement of a normal personality? (Is it constructive? 

Is there a conscience?). 

Since the psychologist cannot go into the question of either 
the nature of God or his existence, he looks at his only subject-man. ^ 
To mental health has added the problem of the health of our society. 
AS early as 1935, Niebuhr wrote to this effect.^ Mowrer also mentioned 



it: 



Now instead of talking just about "sick" individuals, we are begin- 
Now, insteau or u b j ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^hat an important 
ning to talk about a sxck &oi.xei.y, auu sneak 
aspect of th.Ls generalized sickness is the very fact that we spea^ 
of our IndivLdull and collective difficulties as "sxckness rather 
than as sin or evil. 



^Cox.'y/ii Seoulca? City, p. 111. 

«Reinholl m^r^hxTM^aiUan and Irmoml Society (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1960), W. 51-82. 

^Mowrer, 'i^e CHsio in fsychiatvy and Religion, p. 138. 
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When it is reulized that in tlie treatment of the individual there 

are some fourteen or more kind: ol i.herapy,^° it is not difficult to see 

that the -whole aspect of treatment is a complex problem. It is no wonder 

that some confusion exists as to whether psychology and religion can 

agree as to what Tian needs. Psychology speaks with more tongues than a 

gifted Pentecostal. Roszak discussed the need for mutual understanding: 

An authentic psychology discards none of the insights gained from 
spiritual disciplines.^^ 

Tlien he continued with an extension of this thought: 

Humanism, for all its ethical protest, will not and cann^c shift 
the quality of consciousness in our society; it has not the psychto 
'cveraje. After all, the rc ctionists who see nature as a machine 
and the human being as a robot are not apt to regard moral indigna- 
tion as anything more than a queer quirk in the robot's electro- 
bio-chemico-physical feedback apparatus. And vho^are the humanists 
to talk to them of the reality of soul or spirit? 

Mowcer spoke of the application of psychology in church affairs: 

Sometimes psychologists and psychiatrists xjho do personal assess- 
ment work for seminaries and mission boards will damn a^^candidate 
on the grounds that he is "motivated by personal guilt." Is this 
necessarily bad? How many men and women, one wonders, have saved 
themselves from mental illness or worse by this very device? The 
important thing, I suspect, is that the individual is clear-headed 
about W}iat he is doing and why he is doing it. 

It is certain that the ministei ..nd ti.. psychologist can behave 
like team members in handling human problems. Both wish to have their 
subiects 1 ume effective members of society. Each can borrow tools and 



'"Chemical, -directive, existential, gestalt, hypnosis, psycho- 
drama, non-directive (Rogerian) , Freudian, etc. 

'^Theodore Roszak, Where the Wasteland Ends (New York: Doubleday, 
197?.), p. 414. 

^'"■Ihid., p. 45^. 

'^Mowrer, The Cviaia in lieliglon and Ps'jchiatvy, p. 199. 
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techniques- from tae other. Whatever conflict exists, ^it need not be in 
the general goals of eit^.r one. There, are semantic problems, and there 
are problems of dafinition. Rve. the nature of consciousness is much 
disc\.ssed today./" It is no wonder that thj- soul is sometimes considered 
obsolete by the psychologist.' How does one analyze the "good?" What ' 
systems bring aboxit what is "good?" There is a need to approach teachers 
differently in teaj:her training courses, 
i 



1 

The term "sociology 



, . Position of Sociology 
is one that is confusing to the average 
laynian. It is either confused- with social science or with socialism or 
some other such terms. It is no wonder, then, that what sociology has 
to say about anything can be easily misconstrued. As with psychologists, 
a sociologist is often "for hire" to do a study 'or a research project 
that is supposed to influence certain groups of the public in general. 
The public opinion poll, are good examples of this. 

lu psychology one learns 'that the mind appears to operate on ^ 
different levels. In sociology one learns that society operates on , 
different levels as well. In one of Galbraith's 'recent books, ^= he 
pointed out there are two systems within our economy: the market system 
and the planning sy.tem. in the past there were class or caste systems. 
Studies have proven the existence of these systems in American cities, 
but it would appear that the old definitions no longer hold. In more 
reoent studies tnere develop^ an analysis of power structures and 



^'•Wilkerson, Winds ^ Brains- and People. 

n ^ v 

isjohn Kenneth Gaibraith," Eaonomios and th. Public Purpose 
(boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973), pp. 179-212. 
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techniques of influence peddling. 

If a clas5 system is, examined from the standpoint of its relation 
to the power stru;ture in the economic system (as Galbraith did), it 
might appear to hive four or rive levels: (1^ The planners, or those who 
early in life become oriei.i.ed toward business and professional careers, 
obtaining the correct education at the correct school, and with family 
contacts that start them up the ladder of promotions in their twenties; 
(2) Those who perform high level services (professionals), Bave little 
fear of unemployment in a carefully protected and highly demanding occu- 
pation; (3) Thuse who perform essential services for which the pay is 
adequate and the .vorking conditions reasonable (the dirtier the job, the 
higher the pay); (4) Those who periurm .jobs that are considered undesir- 
able from either their difficulty, backbreaking work, or the conditions, 
sometimes seasonal, sometimes dangerpus, .and (5) Society's rejects: the 
unemployed" and unemployable, mentally ill, criminals, drug victims. • 

There are several .aspects of the above that relate to our ^ 
religious problem. The first is th^t this stratxf xcatxon appears to 
emerge naturally from within our technological society. The secular . ^ 
personality has baen called by others the "marketplace" personality. 
The marketplace dominates people's' thinking about everything. With the 
planners on top one can well ask to what extent have religious leaders 
a part in the planning function. ' 

The secon.' concern is wha/t this does' to human personality. If 
religion is centered in man rather than God, ana it is man who needs ^ 
saving, nut God, then it becomes essential that sociologists give more 
than lists of status iaentities. In addition, they should develop con- 
cepcs related to living with the status belonging to the individual 
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economic function. This they never do. Instead, what appears to be a 
normal functional system, results in an "identity crisis." Erikson tried 

CO define the mealing of this: 

Today no deriJion on the part of. the careless unbeliever and no {)unc- 
tive fervor on the pare of the dogmatist can deny the staggering 
fact that muci of mankind finds itself withoufa living religion such 
as gave whole less of existence to t^ tool man in his producti e 
dealing with aature, and to the trading man in his gainful exchange 
oflooL in an expanding world market. How deeply -"-'^^f ""f^^^^ 
ma. is in his need to feel safe in his man-made world can be seen from 
the deep inroid which an unconscious identification with the machine- 
comparable to the magic identification of the primitive -"^n ^xs 
principle prey-has made on the Western concept of human nature in 
general and oa a kind of automatized and depersonalized child train- 



, 1 e 
ing in particular. 



Babin, a Catholic writer, discusses the general problem as it 
relates to the youth in the church who find that the church does not seem 

to have the answer either. 

A third aspect to the problem of a technological-managerial 
controlled marketplace- world is the complete saturation of - our culture 
with many kinds of artifacts: from television to paperbacks, washing 
machines to electric blankets, freeways to suburbs and supermarket. 
There is nearly four times as much as is needed for the general good of 
our society. Even the churches experience this, A .study cf Wichita' 
showed that it had 320 churches representing 65 denominations. ^ « - 

The sociologist studies the church with the same" yarjstick of 
statiscics. One such Stud- found that all segments of the population 



'^Er'ik il. Erik.,)n, ^Identity, ^ Youth and Cvisi .'New York: W.W. 
Norton and Company, 1968), . 84. i 

'Bab In, /lifoZeeceMts ir. Search of a Churah 

''^Donald 0. Cowgil'l, "The Ecology of Reli&io. . F"^f ^"^,Li"v,rl.". 

Wichita!" in Religion, Culture' and Society ed. Louis .^hneider (New Vork. 
John Wiley and Sens, Inc., 1964) ,, pp. 450-456., 
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appeared to have .oma religious prefer.ence. L -t that the trend was that • 
chur«i. attendancu was chiefly by the higher social levels. In almost 
every case, the sociologist relies upon statistics which are. of inner 
necessity, presented in a mechanical way. 

' using a sociological appi;oach. O'Dea has identified what he calls 
five dilemmas in the 'institutionalization of religion. Since his develop- 
ment is too full'to include here, the following summary is made: (1) The 
dilemma of mixed^ motivation in which the church begins with charismatic 
leaders, develops an institutional maprix, and finally becomes cor^rupt; 
(2) The symbolic dilemma which emerges from objectif icat ion and patterns 
of ritual around which is developed both obscurity and mystery, 'and these 
finally weaken; .3) The dilemma of administrative order in which a heiraclhy 
finds that in an ^borate structure, offices and communication networks 
dev^, with 'gradual loss of control and final^onfusion; (4) ^The 
dilemma of delineation in which new concrete objectives appear. Ethical 
insights now- become rules, the original objectives are counteracted by 
the rulers and legalistic rigorism sets in; (5) The dilemma of .power in ^ 
which the original feus (man's salvation) becomes lost in th^ands ' 
and the controls of the general agekes of society.- He thenWinfed 
out that the individual no longer is a membe'r by choice but may be coerced 
/'into loyalty fron the strength gained, by social fusion. Fron this ppint. 
' iJ develops that the identity of the religious instruction is beginning ' 
to disappear. ,# 



'•^UernarJ Lazewitz. "Religion and Social Structure in the United 
States%" m helijion. Culture and Sootety, pp. A26-439.^ 

^OThoma. F. u'Dea. "Five Dilemmas in the Institutionalization , of 
Religion." in Religion, CuUm'e and Soovety, pp. 580-588-. 



Herberg. reinforced this concept: 

consequently religion enjoys a high place '^^^ f '^^^^^ °^ 

■ thinfts higher today, perhaps, than at any time xn the past century. 
B^t ft' is feligion thoroughly secularized and homogeni.ad a relx- 
gion in^;.aeYal 'that is little more than a civic^religion of demo- 
cracy, the religionization of the Amei^ican way. 

It is quirte clear that from the point of view of sociology, it 4s 
social forces, not divine forces,- that are at work in sl,aiety and in the 
church a^so. This is a secular s. ..nee. If the religionist turns socio- 
logist, he must lollow the methods and" criteria of this science. There 
are exceptions. Ellul is one of these. He said: 

Every city must "suffer the effects of the curse; it is always con- 
sidered a good and holy- work for Israel to utterly destroy a cxty ^ 
21:2), for this is an act of God. Never a wprd hoP^ - ver^ 
a word of forgiveness for the city as such, for xt^xs the terrxD e 
manifestation of the Day Star which decexved men.^ 

so5!ution!"a Legal solution to the multitude of .human problems 
brought by trie CJty.f 

And her world without God is also a world of .Gods If the desert ^ 
is the place of demons, the city is the place of idols. ^ 

While -sociology describes the institutional aspects ol^eligion, 
fails to spea^ to religion's most impprtant function within .society. 



that of defi^^ing-4.nd maintaining morality .- 



The^&0-ition of Anthropolcgy 
So far, the psychologist, has spoketKmore directly tc what one 
might call spiritual neels of mau! V^eeher ruligion is a "personal" ^ 



^^Hetber-s, "Religion in. a. Secularized ^Society," p. 59'.. 
^^Ellul, The Meaning of the City, bJ^6. ' 
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.r^'social" pu.no..non is not ea^y to d^-ine. iue concept of "cor^iity" 
tries to bridge t gap between the individual and his coununity. Cer- 
tainly the concep: of integration would appear to demand this. The danger 
in any of the.:e' s.ienc.s i. that too much objectivity can destroy the 
object studied. If the machine also controls the sciences, if they be- 
come t.. L.person.l, do th.y overcome the problens they so aptly describe 

or make then .aevltable? 

vniile the humanist deals with the objects of culture, the anthro- 
pologist asks the important question, "K'hat is culture?" One anthropolo- 
gist noted that there is movement in the direction of global and cultural 
uniformity. He also believed that we are at the beginning of a new age. 
Coon stated: 

We Who are alive are passing - through ""an age of "-"f '^l!^ '^1;^ 

• .,1^ r-^ <hift since the Neolithic began about 7000 B.O. xne 

It is truly £n exciting time to be alive. 

Even though anthropology is supposed to be the ?tudy of man, it 
is possible that the anthropologist might compare the social life of 
animals to tind clu.s that explain man's behavior and problems. Unlike 
the sociologist, who studies the institutional aspect of society, the 
anthrop.-logl^-t Icoks at the m.re subtle systems that tLese institutions 
serve. The follcwing are some symbols that find their way into our 
culture and determine our nature from the point of .iew of the anthro- 
pologist: (1) Idcntit, sy.;bols (totem) that are national, racial, religious, 
political, professional,' recreational; (2) Symbols of freedom (social, 
moral, religious) with clothes, boards, long hair, address, cars people . 
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^^Carletcn S. Coon, f/^ StOTj of M'^ ^ork: Ailred A. Knopf,. 

1971), p. 406. 
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urivc; (Ji £>t;Ih.1. u^vi^ccc^^.s that include other varieties of the 
together with Uu. i.»=:.ber.4.ips. titles, and being s«ea at the right places 
and with th. ri^Lt people; (A) S>-ol>ois of authority that also include 
so... of the uLov. together «ith uniforrus. and titles, and special courte- 
sies; (5) S>T.bols of cohes.veness (the tribe), institutions, flags, songs, 
rituals; (o) S:.T.t:.ls disunity one-upmanship, status seeking, degrada- 
tion rituals, ri,id polarities, class nes, ghettos; (7) Symbols of 
failure that include making outcasts, prisoners, skid roads. 

Toffler spok. -.f the affect of these symbols in connection with 
racial problei-. : 

Rewards offered by the institutions of this society to ^^ose who., 
behavior meets their approval consist of noney, P^^^-^S^. P°""; 
resoect. acclamation and love, with increasing amounts of each of 

^hese bkng extended for increasingly "f-"-^f " ^^^H^he lives 
individual is socialized to know that these will be hxs if he iivcs 
UP to socie^>'s expectation. He., e, these rewards are an external 
Toti^atiorf^cr behavior. Blacks have learned 

behavior for ';;'^^^'-f-e/^^L^ frv^o^ ^n^St^^^^^^^^^^ T 
SrietrArrc-^erSnf :r; olle. rewarded differently fro. whites 
for the same behavior~if they are rewarded at all. ^ 

Since th. anthropologist, by definition, studies man and makes 

opinions of his r.ature. chis is of direct concern to the theologian. In 

the chapter on the church, it was pointed out that the definition of man 

was of primary concern to any understanding of religion. 

Dumr^j'j and Conclusions 
The irapoi tance of these three inter-disciplinary sciences: 
psychology, sociciogy and anthropology cannot ba.disputed. What is lacking 



■ 2*^Toffler, Leamin-j for Tomorrow^ p. 68. 
2 'Chapter 2 of this study. 
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*'K^s a development spiricui.1 concerns found in religion. Just ^s the 
Constitution spuiks of the separation of church and state, there is also 
a separateness o reli'gion froa sci.ace. i: ■ ^ birth, seen fron the point 
of view of the soc-iulogist is quit.- different fron that seen by the 
tlieologian. l it on spoke of new birth as follows: 



The distinct .on bet een 'born of the flesh' and 'born of the spxrxt 
is not one 3 decree, but of kind; natural man, however adornua wxth 
;aoral graces is flesh; the spiritual nan is fron above. 

Since th.: courses mentioned are. now found at the high school 
level, it is inc.-easingly necessary that the educator be- sensitive to 
fuller definitions of these areas of concern. It is difficult to believe 
that the s..dent can come to his own opinions without being presented a 
full and complet.: set of facts and ideas. Some concepts taught In these 
sciences are mor.i in the nature of opinion than of ;act. 

Perh' OS --he most crucial question concerns war. Certainly 
struggle, both w thin and without, has been a hallmark of every culture. 
The horror cf war is described by Mo.rr is, .'author of The Naked Ape, in a 
recent book in which he symbolized bur society as m^re of a zoo ti..m a 
jungle: 

But to the ..Idler storing down .t his severed legs, holding his 
entrails in his hands, it m. .ns only one thxng: a wasted life. The 
reason why i- was so ;-asy to get him into this position was that he 
Ts n" only a potentially aggressive animal, but also an xntensely 
co-operative one. All that talk of defending the prxnciples of his 
. supertribe got through to him because it became a questxon of help- . 
■ ing Ms friLds. . . . The ancient tribal loyal ties ^were so strong 
that when thu fiV il moment came, he had no choxce. 



2«Edward Arthur Litton, Intvoduotion to Dogmatia Titeolo.j.; (Lon- 
don: James Clarku and Co., Ltd., 1960), p. 32. 

2'^Desmonc! Muriis, Th. Human Zoo (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1969), p. i29. 
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In discussing the parent-child relationships he made the following 
analysis: 

Parents tend to. cling on to their offspring at a tiine when, biologically 
speSng ?hey shoull be releasing them. The reason is straightforward 
enough: the complex deinands of the human zoo malte it Impossible for a 
fourteen or fifteen-year-old individual to survive independently. 

There is an Increasing awareness of the need to change some of our 
ways of thinking about education. Toffler described this problem: 

It is the task of the teacher to help give students the tools and at- 
titudes that will help them and us survive in the midst of a histor- 
ical transformation. There is a need, too, for positive images of the 
future. People need to feel that they can cope, and the place to 
start that feeling is in the schools. ^ 

In all of the problems of change and preparing for change, there 
has been a growing interest in religion and an increasing faith that man 
will re-invest himself in his world in more meaningful ways. 

Speaking as a biologist. Haggis listed what he calls the "patho- 
logical premises" that beset society: 

1. Pride of families and nations. , 

2. The idea that any technology that can 'be applied should be appxiea. 

3. That knowledge increases wisdom. 

4. Man is intrinsically separate from other men and nature. 

5. Nature should be exploited. , ^ . . c 

6. The belief that certain nations are destined to decide the future 

7 ?he^dlsbelift that what ought-to-be is achievable and meaningful. 
8. l-he further disbelief thai all of the foregoing are invalid pre- 
mises to be considered as educational tasks. 

All of this, he stated, are seen in the random increase of our 

industrial technology. This made iacreasingly difficult the ability of our 

culture to cope with an exploding population and the problems within 



^^Xbi.d. , p. 1'^ 

3lloffler, Leaxming fox- Tofhovrow, p. 198. 

32 Alex Haggis, Summer Colloquy, Walden University, 1974. 
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our eco-systen wl.ich are now taxed to the utn^ost to support the human life 
on tl»is planet. 

It is sa.i to note Chat the sciences of psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology, wh.ch - -u been so ready and able'to put-down religion in 
our society, hav.= not been able to prepare inan su that he does not fail 
into chese "pathological premises." 

If nothing else, this spells out the need for religion to be de^ 
fined in terms that will inake it possible to faring it Into the education 
of our children. Ihis will be the task of classes in the future where 
religion will be presented to the prospecti^ri■ teacher so that he can use 

ic in his curriculum. 

Religion frequently develops both a mystery and a mysticism that 
defy scientific .explanation. This can be seen in both sociology and 
psychology. Neicher discipline can account for this except to point out 
that it irregilar. Anthropology, on the other hand, knows that a 
mystique always surrounds a well developed culture. It is through this 
mysterious process that .en find identity with themselves and with other 
aen. Yet the anthropologist describes this, he does not advocate it or 
develop it. TUi.- is the function of prophet and priest. 

The teac'ier, too, can only describe this and not either practice 
it or' advocate ic. Here is a very important point to make in this 
analysis. This, in itself, is beneficial. The child will benefit by 
knowing that peoole do these things and find meaning in them. Of course, 
there are things that people do which are of questionable worth. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between the two. 

Every profession is more than the acquisition of facts, develop- 
ment of techniques, and a testing of experience. It is also a discipline 
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Fron tne point: ol view of this study. ±t is of little benefit to the 
child if history, social science, literature, or science are taught with- 
out rigorous application of discipline to all of these sciences through 
the development cf spiritual values. 

It might be said 'that the study has arrived, through an analysis 
of psychology, scciology. and anthropology at a poinc where the need for 
naw concepts in the applications of these sciences has been advocated by 
authorities in ej-ch of them. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Related Surveys 

Three setaia.a surveys »ere conducted ro develop rhe concerns of 
this study: (1) = survey of present practices in teacher education as they 
relate to this study, by an exaMination of thirty-two college and univer- 
sity catalogues; (2) a survey of state policies that relate to the^rea,^ 
of this study by correspondence «ith the fif ty .st.at_e.iepart.ertT con- 
erned; (3) a survey of teacher attitudei as determined by their answers 
letter and ..uestionnaire on issues concerningjhis _sju.dy.' 

ts of these-survBys-'wilTbe'the subject of this chapter. 



c 

to a 



The resu 



Teacher Frepamtion 
It would be al,«>st impossible to think of using integrative 
techniques to present spi;itual ;alues to the curriculum K - 8 without 
some very thorough preparation of the teachers. In his boo. that dis- 
cusses teacher preparation. Koerner listed all the courses taken by what 
he feels to be t.n representative teachers.' A count of semester hours 
that might relat. to spiritual values revealed. 37 semester units or an 
average of about 4 units per student with one taking 12 of these units. 

in line vith this study, it would appear that one should expect 
the student to b. trained in elementary psychology, sociology, and anthro 
pology and also to have courses as follows: . 

'ihTZuZl- found in a chapter titled "How Much is Enoughs" 
(See v.oJ,!ll, ?!-Vmsed^aUmofAmeHc-m Teachers, pp. 118-158). 
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Religion in /metica (a survey) 
World Religitns (comparative) , 
Methods in vi Lue analysis and structure 
Philosophica: Issues in Contemporary Society 

This would mean about twelve hours of study. After reading 
Koerner's book, . t appears that there is considerable dispuce concerning 
the number of education courses necessary and to add twelve units more 

may seem a bit drastic. 

^Of '^he thirty-two college catalogues consulted,^ the ^foUo wing _ 

breakdown was made: 

9 institutions definitely made no requirements in the area of .his 

IS on 'red courses that pertain to the survey but were not required. 
15 °ti-red courses tnatP ^^^^ ^^^^ ^.^ semester unxts. 

' I required "nsiferabre preparation equal to one whole semester 

of study* ^ 

The following list of course titles should give an idea of the 
general scope of courses offered: 

Philosophy of the Human Person; Moral Philosophy 
Slerican Thought and Society; The Bible as Literature 

TMCh-n» Strategies to Bevelop Children's Thinking 

ruglo^ and Cu!,ture; """^^"^.^^^"irtlof^o Eastern ReWgions 
i:ra:fc1Su:,Tea:^Lrs"t?rglef^n1"MnUi-CuUuraX socket. 



2See Appendix A for a listing of the colleges. 

^in a study made by the California State Board of Education the 
in a bcuay m^xuc ^ rP<5nonse to the question. Do you 

following statistics were "^tained xn response to ^^^^^^^ 

have courses ih comparative religions of the question 
institutions replied .es and ^^^-^Pji^^^^-./j.^rrerche credential 
"Do you require such a course ° ,f^. candidate. 4 required 

candidate?" 18 replied that they 1"^^/^. J'^^ "of etScs! sLte 
the course, and 12 Education in Cali- 

Board of Education (California /or ,/ Superinten- 

fomia Schools (Sacramento, California: Office ot tne 
dent of Public Instruction, 1969), PP- J"'** 
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Tnfluencc of Culture on Personality „ ^ ^ 

social Issaes in American Education; Education and Society 
Education and Social Change . - ^ ^j- ^. ■ 

Topical Semirar on Cultural Foundations of Education ^ 
Seminar on Htman Relations; Anthropology in Educatxou^- 
Introduction to Transactional Analysis^ — — 
Contemporary Adolescent Relief -System c^^„<,pie 
Seminar on I«-em3£loHJl Education; Ecology of Struggle 
Ethi'cs-TnT Values; Introduction to Humanism xn Education 
Behavioral Science Problems in Education THon^^^v Society 

Problems in Lthics and Values; Education for an Identity Society 

While the -above is by no means a complete list, it gives an idea 
of the scope of vhat appear to courses related to s.piritual concepts. 
In some instance, this may be a matter of semantics' bnly, and there may . 
not exist course content that would be relevant. 

Very noticeable was that some's tate- universities offered almost 
as much or even .ore than private church related colleges. This is paral- 
lel to a statement in another chapter that parochial schools were becoming 

secular oriented* 

Irx^conclu^ion-it could be pointed out that there is apparently 
r^^ss of the need to train teachers'"i. the .roideF^aspects of 
our culture. What is needed is a better definition of purpose and atten- 
tion to requirements that do not infringe on the rights of the teacher 
trai.ee, but at uhe same time guide the teacher to a balanced curriculum. 

It might be necessary to have alternative courses which the 
trainee could take if he did not want to take those developed for the 
purpose of this utudy. 

State Eduoation Departments 
■ ' m order to obtain a clear idea of the extent to which che dif-. 
ferent states of/er courses or have directives concerning religion, it 
was decided to w.ite to the administrative head of the fifty state 
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departments of ecucation. Each was asked to send guidelines and direc- 
tives from that cepartment. Of the fifty states, forty-four made replies. . 
Of the six tUat c id 'not reply, one was Alaska and another Hew York."* 

In an article on the study of religion in the schools, Harris 
made the followii.g observation concerning Alaska: 

rnrrv c^tx stcte school systems now offer academic courses in/^fli^ 
gio? a'ording to a recent survey by Liberty magazine published by 
leventS-day Adventists .and the Religious Liberty Association of 
Sea i^/lll the survey identifies Alaska as the -only state offer- 
t^r^eUgio^'studies courses in .11 public "high' schools. ^ the trend - 
seems to be toward more, rather than fewer, new courses. 

This statement about Alaska, and the well-known "Regents Prayer 

Case" in New York make it "necessary to consider that the six states that^ 

did not reply were just as interested as ^the forty-four that did reply. 

.One state mentioned a set of directives that were no longer in print. . 

In*fact, California's recent directives were, also out of print and ditfi- 

cult to find, 

It is interesting .to note a change in -tone. The California direc- 
tive issued in 1969 was quite on the offensive making strong statements 
about "humanists" and those who did not want religion in the schools. 
The directive. is.ued in 1973 was much more formal and careful in its 
language. The publication of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A. is also out of print (1951). The general development of its 
material would not be acceptable according to present standard.. ^ 
' ■ Those states that did issue strong directives presented such 



-See Appendix B for states and bibliography for publications by 
the State Departments. 

^Newtonia Harris, "Your Child Can Study Religion in School," 
United Methodist.} Today (December, 1974) :43. 
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concepts as "Ethius and Values in the Alabama Schools." "Handbook on the 
Legal Rights and Responsibilities of School Personnel and Students in the 
Areas of Moral and Civic Education and Teaching about Religion," (Cali- 
fcrnia), "Values"' Education in the Public Schools in Hawaii," "Building. 
Self Concept through Self Enhancing Education." (North Dakota), "Policies 
on the Treatment of Religion in Oregon," "Goals and General Objectives 
of Education in Utah." ' "Knowledge Process's Values," (Wisconsin), "Inside 
Out," (Wyoming). Nebraska supplied information concerning a number of 
workshops in developing values in different subjects. Pennsylvania 
adopted a textboox for its high schools.^ Five states replied that 
there were high schools that were teaching course^|> World Religions, 
Comparative Religion and the Bible (as literature, etc.).' 

Seven states sent exerpts from their state statutes or directives 

» 

that were of this form. It would appear that the problem is complex. 
The overall statistics were as follows: 

I . .6 states 

1. No reply •••••• 50. o percent 

2. No directives at all .... . 22 states 25.0 percent 

3. Well developed, material ... 25.0 percent 

4. De facto programs H states f 

It can be seen that about half of the states appear to be "invol- 
.ved" and ab^t half claim not to^be^^involved . In one California manual 
I the following was given as a result^of studying the other forty-nine 
states: 

1. Thirteen states identified an ongoing program of moral instruc- 
tion or the process of starting one. 

/ 

^john R. ^^itney and Susan W. Howe, RetigiouB Literature of the 
West (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Augsburg Publishing House, 1971). 

'These are in addition to those already mentioned. 
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2 Four states' indicate no co^iuo.e or guidelines but are interested 

3. iL:"-£o'r"tS: r:puiSnhey have neither guideiines nor a U- 
mitceti stidying the issue. 

Since these figures' agree with those given in this study, the 
gene'ral trend appears to be that while many states have inciderltal pxro-,^ 
grams, only about half of these programs are developed in relation to^any 

policies at the state level. , 

It might be appropriate to examine some of these policies. 

California , * . ■ . 

in the 1969 Guidelines, the following was quoted from a book by 

Panoch and Bar* : 

The supreme Court did not remove ^^elisioj^^jom the pubU 
We did. Uninformed teachers, an ""'^""'^^^^^P^^g,' .gating all men- 
churchmen-all had their hand in ^y^^^^^J^^^^^ arias of school life, 
tion of the Bible and religion f^°™-S-^^J'^^,J^,^^,:rid come from the 

^ The church, ]-f^^^,,"r/rnrreli onl/th'e schools, has withdrawn 
proper use ol the Bible and reixg > unconcerned, has been 

from Public cduca xpn. The P^^lxc appar^^^^y^ ^ 

J n - j^r. fpnded to use them illegaxxy or nou ul axx. 

If a^; Ihar^urfefl problem with religion in the school- xs 

sLply a misunderstanding of the problem xtself. Once it xs r 
understood, uost of the difficulties- dissolve. 

on the n..xt pag& the following statements of "policy are made: 

. The school should sponsor the study of religion, but should not 

rrcL"%irife:p:;e""u^e^^^ to .11 religious views, but should 

Te SSs^'Vproacrirrriigion is one of instruoHon, not one of 

. if "approach to religion is aoad^^ia, not devoUonaU 



«Califor.ia State Department of Education, Guidelines for Moral 
Education in Cal'-fornia Schools, p. 2. 

. ^vanocl. and Barr, Beligion Goes to School: A Practical Handbook 
fov Teaohers^ p. 5. 
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The school should study what. all people believe, but s^ouldGiot teach ; 
a pupil what ae should believe. ^. - ^ t 

The school should strive for student widefstandvng of all relxgionS, 
but should n5t press for student acceptance of any ^^^8^°"; , ' 

■ The school should seek to inform the student about various belxefs, 
but should not seek to conform him ttf ahy one beixet.\ 

' If the 1973 "Handbook'' is compared^ it can be seen that there was _ 
no substantial difference in the objectives: - 

school authorities should see that students are t;aught -J^^ religi^ 
and that teachers are adequately prepared to teach xt. Teachxng about 
religio^ can take place in an entirely separate course, ^v: ^PP^°- 
priafe part of another course, or in ^"/-f J^^l^'-'^ 
personnel are obliged -to help students develop an .; 
- standing and appreciation of the role of rellgxon xn the IxVes o£ 

^ericans and the people of other natiotis. Teachers; should ^eek to . 
^coirare'student/to'become awave of their richly diverse, and com- 
plex refiglous traditions and to examine new forms of r|lxgxous e 
expression and insight. ' ' ^ 

labile this "handbook" had 20,000 copies printed, .it was not to 
be found in most libr'a/ies or in the county school offices nor could it- 
be obtained by contacting school administration, offices in Ventura County, 
California. Its existence does not mean that .California schools are , 
implementing it cr are concerned^about its use. . - 

• Texas ■ ^ 

' \ Sihce Texas is one 6f the status that replied diat it had. no'. r 
polici|.s or guidelines, it might be well to look at what Texas ^doe. think- 
is important at the present time. ' There' exists a printed page. issued by 
the State Bdard .cf Education in 1970 and revised in 1973 called, ' "Go^ls 



1 "California State Department of Education, Guidelines for Mojat 
Education in California Schoolv, P- 66. ^ 



i^tate Lepartmeut of Education, Handbo&k on' the Legal Rights xind 
state Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1973), p. 29. ^ 
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for Public School Education in Texas." The following two paragraphs are 
about as close as these goals come to the issue of this study: 

• Knowledge of the art, music, literature, drama, and other culturally 
related forms of various culture groups and their contributions . 
Skill in interpersonal and group relation|, and in the formation ot 
ethical and noral standards of behavior. 

At a special inservice training session in caree'r education, 
McConnell stated the 'following as the primary targets by the State Board 
of Education in.lexas: 

1. Bilingual education. 
■ 2. Career education. 
3. Special education. * ^ - ' 

It 'can be seen that there is a considerable diff'erenc* in what is 
-said by different state departments, but there may be little' difference in 
the final perforn.ance by .the district. With Texas, one can see that the 
bilingual progran. is important in certain areas. 

L. 

Ohio 

As with Texas, Ohio also claimed to have no guidelines. In the 
Oberlin College bulletin it 'made the statepient that Ohio certification 
.requires courses in the basic fields of knowledge besides the teaching- 
' major. 'Thirty semester hours were to be distributed over the following 
areas: science, mathematics,, social sciences, English or a foreign -lang- 
uage,"^ fine arts, philosophy or theological studies. Harris^" also 



• i^Texas Education Agency, "Goals for Public School Education in 
Texas,". (Austin, Texas, 1973). 

^^statemcnt 1/ Martin McConnell, Career Education Curriculum^ 
Writer. (Region I, Edihburg, Texas, 1974). 

i-llarris. "Your Child Can Study Religion in School," United 
Methodi.'t Today , p. 41. 
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mentioned a teacher in Ohio who had a program in which students were made 
more conscious of references to religion in our culture. 

This is a further illustration that policies at the state level 
are not determining factors in this iffattec. 

Related Comevto 

Since the study relates to considerable material from the dif- 
ferent states, it might be well to point out a few highlights. From Ala- 
bama, the following statement seemed particularly relevant: 

Reverence involves our attitude and our relationship to sacred things, 
to other people, and particularly toward a supreme being. 

Hawaii listed eleven principles of learning Chat relate to values. 

Here is the first one: ^ 

Learning is the process of growth in and of changing behavior. Be- 
havior represents manifestation of attitudes, ideas, values, skills 
and interests.'^ 

Wisconsin has a manual that relates to the teaching of social 
studies, in relation to the handling of values it makes the following 
important suggestion: 

The teacher is advised to avoid moralizing but rather^ask questions 
which lead students to explore their value patterns. 

Wyoming sent a guide to use with a television series. It de- 
scribes itself as: 



•^Division of Instruction, Guide for Teaching Ethics and Moval 
Valuec. in the Alzbam Schools (Montgomery, Alabama: State Department 
of Education, 1974), p. 47. 

'^Office of Inst;:uctional Services, Values Education in the 
Publio Sohoolc of Uawtii (Honolulu, Hawaii: Department of Education, 
1973), p. 23. 

'''state Social Studies Committee, Fjiowledge and Values in the 
New'soHal Studies (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, 1970), p. 4'7. 

Ill 
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... a sJries of thirty 15-minute color programs designed to help 
eight-to-ten-year-olds achieve and maintain well-being. 

If one adds tu this the filmstrips and movies that are now being 
prepared such as those by the Association for Childhood. Education Inter- 
national,^^ it can be seen that a curriculum is emerging. 

What appears to be needed is a better publicity, campaign so that 
school district personnel and teachers will become better acquainted with 
the many fine offerings for use in the schools. 

In the next section, the reactions of teachers to a question- 
naire wil^be discussed. The relatioa of the teacher to the state de- 
partment has never been one of strong ties (at least in California). 
Usually It consists of occasional directives and certification renewals 
and a retirement system. Whether this is good or bad is not-the point. 
It does appear to affect the implementation of a meaningful program, as 
was seen in the case of California. 

Survey of Teachevs 
. A questionnaire was used to determine teacher attitudes on some 
of the questions and problems that relate to this study. A prelijninary 
survey was made in Rio Hondo; Texas. Since it was not possible to ques- 
tion teachers all over the United States, it was decided to compare 
Ventur-a^ County, California with Corpus Christi, Texas. After this, a 
city in the north central United States would serve as a control. This 



^^National Instructional Television Center ' Inside Out (Bloom- 
ington, Alabama: 1973), p. 5. 

. '^Mavine Dunfee and Claudia Crump, Teaching 'for Social Values in 
Social Studi.. (Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education 
International, ^1974) . 

r 
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turned out to be Minneapolis, Minnesota.^*' In the final analysis, there 
were four surveys, and the results of all of them will be examined, 

Corpuo Christ I a>J Ventura County 

There are many similarities between these two areas and also some 
differences. The following characteristics were shared by both areas: 
both are coastal cities, both have a large agricultural economy, both 
possess a large Mexican-American population, both have military bases 
Chat employ thousands, both are retirement centers and recreational cen- 
ters, both have a moderate climate wit;h almost arid rainfall conditions, 
their population is nearly equal, they also have numerous small indus- 
tries. 

To point out their* differences is to note that Corpus Christi 
is one city, while Ventura County is a cluster of cities some of which 
ar.e bedroom cities .for Los Angeles. 

From the dwellings seen along its coast, it would appear that 
Corpus Christi has more wealth than Ventura County. The many small 
houses of the Mexican colonies would also indicate greater poverty as 
well. Against these two simUar, yet different populations, Minneapolis 
makes a-marked contrast in many ways: location, national origins, and 
religious affiliations. * 

The Questionnaire 

Along v/ith the "questionnaire" was sent a-letter,^^ and a card 
to use for the reply. The questions were divided into five groups. 



t 

^"See Appendix G for some statements concerning Minneapolis. 
^^See Appendix C for the letter and questionnaire. 
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Only one answer was to he given Cor each group. Wherever more -than one 
answer was given, che response closest to the purpose of the study was 
selected. In each group was an escape question. /' 

Xhe first group of questions were designed to indicate that_/ 
spiritual values could go beyond church affiliations. A, B, and C were 
designed to develop an attitude in this direction. D allowed the teacher 
to reject the issue. That over 81 percent selected A, B, or C indicated 
that a substantial majority agreed that spiritual values belonged i,n the 
curriculum, 

m the next group, it is significant that nearly 60 percent 
selected 1 in spite of the attractiveness of E, F, and G. H, as an 
escape question, is unique. Its selection (H) should be considered a 
strongly ambiguous selection. Five If's were paired with N of the next 
set. Since there were only 8 N's, it could be concluded that if you 
would select U, then you would be very apt to select H. VMiile the rea- 
son for this ,Ls not obvious, it does mark a strongly ambiguous attitude 
tov/ard the study • 

TABLE 1 
RESPONSES TO QUEST lOtJNAIRE 
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Why Teach Spiritual Values? 

They develop a mature understand- 
ing of the world and integrate 
experience with a life style* 12 
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TABLE 
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B. They relate tlie individual to 
life by giving purpose to deci- 
sions that reflect God's will. 

C. Both of the above are appro- 
priate. 

D. My opinion is not reflected 
by any of the above. 
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27 


18.0 


15 


20 
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40.7 
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12.6 
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21 


13.9 


32 


26 


27 
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59.6 



You Can't Teach Spiritual Values! 

E. Because the law will not allow 
it and the churches can't agree 
Because it is too controversial 
and some students will becprae 
offended 

G. Both of the above are true. 

ii. There are other reasons why 1 
feel that spiritual, values 
should not b^ taught. 

I. 1 feel that spiritual values 
eliould be taught. 



Moral Education 

J. - Moral education seeks to relate 
the acts of the individual with 
others and his world. 

K. Moral education seeks to brjng 
justice into human situations. 

L. Moral education gives the in- 
dividual the values necessary 
to make proper choices^ 

M. All of the above are accept- 
able definitions. 

n. I cannot accept any of the 
above. 
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TABLE I— Continued 
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Educational Futures 



The school of the future should 



include the spiritual values ' 

found within the community • 7 6 6 2 21 i^.^ 

The school of the future will 

be oriented toward life-styles . 

as developed through community i 

living. 12 6j 2 12 32 21.6 

The school of the future will 
provide for more individualized 

. ^- 8 19 1^ 4 46 31.1 

instructxon. o j.:^ i- 

None of the above is an ade- y 
quate statement about the 

school of the future. 16 22 7 4 49 33.1 



Church (Sabbath School, etc.). 
Y. None of the above will solve 
the problem. 
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The Solution of the Issue 

^ 

S. The best solution of the issue 
of spiritual values lies in the 
direction of more parochial' 

schools. . . 2 1 1 2 6 4.0 

T. The best solution of the issue 
of spiritual values is to for- 
get it. 

U. The solution to the problem lies 
in the selection and development 
of more adequate curriculum 
materials and in the training 
of teachers. 

The best solution is simply to 
help the student develop a 
more wholesome personality 
and lifestyle. 
X. The best solution is for child- 
ren to go to Sunday School and 

rqphhpfh School, etc.). 7 4 0 0 11 /.^ 



20 14 10 8 52 34.7 
7 20 14 12 53 35.3 



6 12 5 2 2S 16.7 
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The set of stateiucnts concerning morality were designed to bring 
convergence so that the broat? r aspects found in the last two groups would 
have a unified point of departure. The selection by 95 percent of J, K, 
L, or M indicates that ' is strong agreement among these teachers 
that moral values are important. 

The question as the meaning of the selection of N can now be faced 
in relation to a rejection of either morality or as morality was defined 
in J, K, and L. In one book that discusses the "radical" point of view,^^ 
this might be considered the identification of those who are attracted 
to radical thinking on these issues, or it could also identify those who 
by background, training, and cultural contacts have come to believe that 

morality cannot be defined. 

Educational futures now allowed the teacher to develop some-inde- 
pendence from the issues. P and Q were made to be attractive choices. 
P might attract thoe . ^'H- insider themselves to be an "avantguard" who 
are looking for new things to do. Q would be more attractive to the 
"traditional" subject-oriented teacher. Together, they neither support 
nor contradict the purpose of the study. They attracted 53 percent of 
the teachers. 

P and Q might be called weakly ambiguous. The selection which 
was sought was 0. There were 14 percent who selected 0. Jhis indicates 
the existence of a strong minority. Such a minority .would be essential 
to form a leadership group. It does not mean that the study is rejected 
by those who select P and Q. Both of these reflect positive teaching 
goals. The questionnaire was designed to be sensitive to the special 



22charles Ilampden-Turner, Radioal Man (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenk- 
man Publishers, 1971), p. 283. 
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needs of this study. One is the Aeed for leadership. The 14 percent are 
significant. The 33 percent who selected R are also significant. They 
reflect, perhaps, the desire to keep things as they are. The choice of 
R might also reflect some fear of the future. 

While the next group succeeded in developing some convergence, 
there were two opportunities to escape: T and y! T allowed for the ex- 
pression of open hostility. While U was the preferred choice, W was also 
strongly supportive. Together, they received 70 percent of the choices. 
S and X were combined in the first questionnaire used in Rio Hondo, but 
as tljey were not selected, it was thought appropriate to divide them. 
While S and X are not' against spiritual values as teaching objectives, 
they do reflect an ambiguous response. 

Since this group was an attempt to bring back convergence, the 19 
percent who selected T and Y ^appear to reflect that about 20 percent of 

the teachers are not seriously interested in implementing such a program. 
Thusi statistically, group one and group five agree as to the numbers 

of teachers who generally are not concerned with the issues of the stu^Jy. 
Since the survey itself is not central to the study of the 

issues that relate to the teaching of spiritual values in the public . 

schools, the remainder of the findings will be added to the appendix. 

In this way, 'Ihe survey may be examined more closely by any who care to 

do this, but, at the same time, it is best to point out what relevance 
" it has to the study itself. 

At the outset of this study, it was obvious that many persons 

in education did not feel that it was possible to teach any religious 



^^See Appendix C. 
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content in the schools. For this reason, the letter to the teachers pointed 
out that it was "legally" possible, and„ in terms of this concept, the 
attitudes of the teachers was examined. These instruments (the letter and 
questionnaire) served the purpose of supplying information as well as 
gathering information. The questionnaire itself was designed to see how 
well the teachers respom'ed to the information and how they reacted to 
this information. Since the issue of morality while a difficult phllo-.« 
sophical issue is still one that teachers feel strongly about, the set of 
questions on morality served to unite the two parts of the questionnaire. 
Examination of the results of the questionnaire support the general conclu- 
sion that about 40 percent of the teachers are rather strongly interested 
in the issues (only about 14 percent are very strong in this regard), 
another 40 percent vary from weak support to weak opposition, and 20 ' 
percent are opposed (with about 7 to 10 percent strongly opposed). 

uimmar'j and Conclusions 

The three surveys demonstrate the need to develop our present 
resources further. There is sufficient indication that our colleges 
could easily develop training in this area. There would remain a need 
to define the requirements in terms of teacher training and course content. 

A survey of the state departments showed that some have no pro- 
grams. Others have rather negative directives in terms of statutes. On 
the other hand, there are a number that have well developed concepts of 
what can be done and are trying to do this. There is no doubt a need 
for more uniformity. In particular, there is a need for more teacher 
workshops in this area. 

The survey of teachers was extremely favorable. There were, of 
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course, some doubts and questions, but over 85% check three out of five 
choices that were favorable. Very important was a small group that were 
willing to face the full responsibility of such an undertaking. It will 
be these who will serve on committees to develop the needed curriculums. 

It remains to point out some of the administrative issues. The 
next chapter will try to clarify this area. 
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CHAPTER VII 



ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 



Perhaps the most important question to consiidei is the one which 
an administrator would ask, "Is it feasible?" In this connection there 
are a number of considerations: the law, the student, the school board, 
the parents, the community, and organized religious bodies. In the 
chapters that have preceded, it has been an objective to leave no loop- 
holes through which a cloud of 'doubt or fear could easily cover the 
whole project. 

This chapter considers the above in the light of seven adminis 
trative policies. These shall be presented in the section to which they 
relate. 

The Courts 

School boards have discovered that while they may develop policy 
or even issue directives, the Supreme Court can, and has, nullified these 
from time to time. Prior to 1940, there were many laws at the state 
level. Mo,-3t of these have had to be reviewed in the light of Supreme 
Court decisions since that time. 

The administrator needs to be sensitive to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. This could be discussed at great length, but other studies 
have already done this. The folloj^ing policy is suggested in relation 
to this: 

1. The word "religion" should be avoided and the term "spiritual 
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values" substituced in its place. 

This may only need to be a temporary policy. There is much in 
the process c^f development that could change things in the next five to 
ten years. At the present time, the use of spiritual values should not 
be considered; a "cop-out" but a de-sensitization technique. 

•The second policy is as follows: 

2. Rather than an autliovitaHan stance, one should adopt a permissive 
policy in relation to spiritual values. . 

There is a tendency, in school matters, to develop curriculum 
guides, authority symbols (experts), ^nd even credential requirements. 
All of this might be called "Empire Building" which is so common in today's 
world. This, the courts would maintain, is the function of the church. 
It was this aspect which the New York Regents overlooked in what appeared 
to be" a very innocent little prayer. 

The Student 

In the next part of this study, every effort was made to show the 
relevance of this to the students. Any "hidden curriculum" is always of 
concern. In discussing the drama, Gide's Philoctetes, the editors of 
Christianity 'fO'Mxy stated, the following: 

We read imaginative works for entertainment or for the aesthetic 
experience,'rarely to pick a quarrel with the underlying world view 
In --cientific and philosophical treatises or serious articles, logi 
cal^fallacies and misinformation are brought to light sooner or 
later; in imaginative works, on the otl;er hand, they are generally 
excused or ignored. Yet untruths that the reader unconsciously . ^ 
absorbs may have an eternal effect upon his character and destiny. 

. Are half-truths taught in the curriculum and literature of K - 8? 
Does the teacher draw these to the attention of the child or does the 



'"The Refiner's Fire: Drama," Christianity Today, Editorial, 
(December 20, 1974): 12. 
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teacher say, "I'm nat permitted to discuss that!" Ml of this leads to 
the third policy: 

3 Any educational system that ignores the "world view" of the stu- 
dent teaches only part of the truth of the world to which the 
individual and the society. he inhabits belongs and xn which he _ - 
is growing. 

If one examines the broader implications of this philosophy, one can see 
that the administrator has strong reasons to feel that "value clarifica- . 
tion" should not be only for the student, but also for the curticulum as 
well. 

< 

The School Board 

It is important that the school board also be acquainted with the 

permissive rather than authoritarian statlce in relation to this curriculum 

innovation. From this point,, policy should be community oriented: 

4 Spiritual values should be "community" oriented and reflect the 
unique development of the community within larger communities. 

The first part of this statement should not be ignored for the 
sake of the second. The child cannot appreciate the religion of Islam 
unless he is familiar with the religious ideas of his;Own community. 
Islam developed from the Judeo-Christlan sects that were in Arabia and 
Africa-during the seventh century of'this era. Muhammed knew of these 
teachings and incorporated them into part of his own world-view. 

Objectivity should begin within the community and then be direc- 
' ted to the woria comir.unity. The school board would do well to assure the 
community that the standards for the program h^ve come from within, not 
without, the community. The teacher, then, will be permitted to discuss 
the values that relate to this situation'. 

The Parents 

' The fine line between the real parent and the teacher as a, 
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substitute parent has come to light in the question of sex education. 
The focal issue becomes the question as to whether the parent has met, 
realistically, the existential problem which the child must face. Does 
the parent, have the right, to hide facts from the child? 

In a following chapter , the existential and the essential aspects 
of life will be analyzed in connection with the issues, surrounding 
morality. Not only is jLt necessary to ask whether the parent has the 
right to hide facts from the child, but also whether tlie teacher may ex- 
pose the child to ideas that do not apply to his life within the narrow 
community ♦ 

This becomes a matter of jurisdiction. It is an issue to any 

policy-making system. 

The present judicial system was only in the process of develop- 
ment at the time the Constitution was written. The relation of law to 
human rights had scarcely been separated from that of the divine right 
of kings. It appears that today we live in a system that subscribes to 
a "divine right of parents." 

Here policy becomes important in terms of parent education and 
the guidance of parents to think in terms of wider issues. For this, the 
following policy is suggested: 

5. The parent who properly exercises his jurisdictional powers 'in 
relation to the religious life of the child has little to fear 
from the child's exposure through moderate teaching in the 
classroom. 

There are, of course, many half-truths from' the media of tele- 
vision and the movies as well as the sub-cultural elements of the commun- 
ity. All of 'these are more reason, not less reason, to integrate values 
into the curriculum. Especially, the child needs to be^aware of the 
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choice he faces as well as Che consequences of the choice. 

The Comiunity 

It is difficult to develop and maintain a positive community 
relationship that provides a smooth transition between school and the 
world of work and family living. The eommnity role of the school is one 
that is discussed, but rarely achieved: The school is more oriented 
toward an academic community than it is to the achievement of a life- 
style that will harinonize the individual with his surroundings. . 

To speak in terms of spiritual, needs is not nevj, but it is also 
not in tune with the history of education as seen in the past one hundred 
years. There has been considerable experimentation with the occult, 
mysticism. Eastern religions-, and with humanism. ^ The total effect is 
that community religion becomes difficult to define. The old classifi- 
cations of Catholic, Protestant, and Jew now have serious .competition 
(as does the international political scene with its Third World). These 
new religions make it even more difficult to think of any norm. 

In the past, administrative policy has used this as an excuse 
CO avoid, rather than confront, the issues involved. The following is 
a suggested policy in this regard: 

6 There is a need to clarify the spiritual values of a community. 
As community members, teachers have both rights and responsi- 
biliti-es that relate to this task. 

IC is hoped that the broader community will eventually assist 
the teacher in much of this. Until both a lin^ and staff authority 
^system develop, there may have to be considerable Unprovisation. 



^Ellwood, Religious and CpivUml Groups in MeHca, pp. 131-156, 
20A-209, and 251-285. 
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Ji'jmized Eelujious Institutions 
The local ninisterial association, the World Council of Churches, 
and the church administrative bodies still do not speak for the community. 
They only speak, for themselves. i the present time, authorities are 
divided as to how much schools should involve local ministers in programs 
of this kind. 

As in the discussion of jurisdiction relating to sex education, 
so in this area there is a paralle-1 situation that sheds some light into 
the nature of the problem. Within the conmiunity there are those who have 
definite ideas concerning Che United Nations. Usually it is the fear of 
outside controls or influence. There are some who also have similar 
fears concerning certain religious bodies. 

In respect to policy formation, one discovers a lack of complete 

responsibility. This leads to the seventh and final po.llcy statement: 

7, The school administrator must listen to both Individuals and 

organizations in leading his teachers to plan meaningful curricu- 
lum experiences for the children. 

By, use of the term "listen" instead of "follow" or "give^in to," 
the necessity for superior professional responsibility and the use of 
personal judgment is indicated. In the past, there has been so much 
emphasis upon former practices and procedures that any mention of changes 
is somewhat frightening. What these changes will entail is the next 
subject . 

Administrative Functions 
Since the administrator deals with the '"fotal" aspect of the 
school (classrooms, textbooks, teachers, maintenance, schedules, meetings, 
records, accounting, and other details), the following are some matters 
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that will need attentioh to implement spiritual values In the curriculum: 

1. Textbooks, filmstrips, recordings, and the manuals and, instruc- 
tions for their proper use. 

2. In-seryice meetings and training. 

3. Conference^ with P.T.A., the Schooi Board, the Ministerial 
Association, and with other interested agencies. 

4. Cooperation with local colleges in providing courses for teacher 
training. 

5. District and State level meetings. 

6. Revised counseling techniques with students. 

7. Evaluation systems. 

There is no such thing as a problem-free curriculum. The growth 
In morality ±^ a gradual process. Evaluation is difficult, but noc 
impossible. That will be our next topic. 

Evaluation Criteria 

The following are a set of evaluation questions that could lead 

to meaningful discussion by parents, teachers, and community members: 

1. What are the children and the adults of our community becoming? 
2! Can the child handle or cope with his needs for change? What 
does he need to do this? 

3. Wherein lies our salvation? 

4. Are we evading responsibility? 

5. Do we challenge people to take risks? Is creativity, diversity, 
or discovery possible? 

6. Is there an inner world? How do we find meaning within it? 
,7. What kinds of death are there? (a) War, famine, pestilence, 

pollution-. . . (b) Repression, aggression, dehumanization . . . 

8. Is individuality possible? 

9. Does the school reflect the commitments of the community? 

10. What hidden dangers exist? 

11. • How united and how divided are we? 

12. Did we achieve spirituality through this curriculum, or was it 
simply a cop-out? 

While this does noC^. cover all that could be discussed, it does 
provide a launching platform. How does one measure? What does one 
measure? What is passing and what is failing? 

Evaluation should lead to further changes and improvements, to 
better understanding, and commitment to a better educational program. 
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Swmav'j and Conclusions 
It is possible that the school of the. future will dare to take 
risks that the present systems have avpided. There has been considerable 
evaluation of the traditional disciplines without considering that all 
of them must lead to the eventual spiritual question: "Is your relation- 

ship with the world good?" 

There is a need for radical. change. Even the use of tttfe word 
"radical" itself has had some change. There is developing a new con- 
sciousness. The awareness of alternatives means that one need not. fear 
the courts, one only need fear his own timidity. There is a need for 
courage to dare to do that which is needed. The old battlefields, 
drenched in blood, and -of ten bearing banners affixed with religious 
symbols, must pass. The new weapons are forged by the behavioral and 
social sciences together with the humanities. No doubt, there will be 
symbols and slogans, but there will be a difference: there is d need to 
eliminate suffering. What is needed is a redefinition of opposition. 
The concept of sin needs to be re-defined, but not abandoned. 

In developing a program in spiritual values, the administrator 
should be conscious of the direction in which he begins. It is suggested 
that this should be conservative. By this is not meant timidity, but 
movement in the direction of religious concepts\.that have tradition, 
experience, and some authority -behind them. In this there is a wide 
choice within what might be termed "moderate conservativism." Once the 
program is launched, the evaluation' should include the "moderate liber- 
als." Neither the extreme conservativies nor the extreme radicals will 
ever be satisfied. It is Impossible to satisfy them with moderate 
action. This does not mean that they should have no voice. Our 
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Ambassador to the United Nations, Scali, said the following: 

Every majority must recognize that its authority does not extend 
beyond the point where the minority becomes so outraged that^it is 
no longer willing to maintain the covenant which binds them. 

He suggested that programs that are not practical are useless to 
legislate. 

One could, then, alternate between a moderate conservative re- 
lated program to a moderate liberal related program to maintain its 
"practicality." The function of the extremes is to make the location of 

the center clear. 

In many of the recent books there is a tendency to emphasize the 
extremes in both conservativism and liberalism rather than the silent 
majcrity of moderates in both camps. What appears to be a majority is 
often a majority of those who are vocal. If either of the extremes is 
allowed to determine the program, it might either fail or become meaning- 
less* 



^Wallace Irwin, Jr., "The Great Debate: Scali Speaks Out. . 
The Inter* Dependent (Volume 2, Number 1):4,5. 
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CIl/iPTER VIII 



SUGGESTIONS FOR A UNIT ON SPIRITUAL VALUES 
FOR THE FIFTH OR SIXTH GRADES 

In this part 6f the study, the focus will be upon the student. 
In-tSii; chapter, suggestions will be made to illustrate a trend that is 
emerging in curriculum planning. In the following chapter, there will 
be a development of the objectives as they relate to the psychological • 
development of the child. The final chapter will study the more complex 
philosophical issues found within the subject of morality. " 

It might be said that Part I presented an historical analysis; 
'part II an institutional analysis; now, in Part III, it is necessary to 

- c 

develop a functional analysis. 

A curriculum becomes an effective environment for the child. 
The development of a curriculum is both a science and an art. The ability 
of the teacher to' develop an effective curriculum is the mark of his pro- 
fessional training and skills. To 'this should be added a need for ex- 
perience' that is evaluated and improved. 

The teaching of spiritual values is often inspired by sudden 
insights. The '-'golden moment" itself is captured and the perceptual en- 
vironn,ent is enlarged. Professor Carlson of the Sociology Department of 
the University of Redlands once told his students: 

"Thou Shalt not take thy spouse for granted" is the eleventh com- 
mandment* ^ 

>Glenn Carls9n' Course on the Family. University of Redlands, 1939 
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With a little imagination, the teacher could ask the students 
whether Chere could be another law to add to our lists of rules, and what 
would it be? This one might suggest a broader category that one should 
not take anything for granted! What are all the things which the students 

take for granted? This leads to appreciation of many things. It does not 

need to be a Thanksgiving lesson. 

The issues that relate to morality will be studied In more detail 

in a following chapter, but it would appear. that morality and spirituality 

are related. The following illustration attempts to show the relation 

and the direction involve'd: 

An effective environment 

_ •• Moral actions Spiritual values ^ 

with spiritually motivated adults 

Fig. 1. Basic Teaching Objective 

In themselves, moral acts do not lead to spiritual values. There 
is a need to direct (channel) these acts. Part of this is teaching 
through example; " part of It accomplished through an examination of exper- 
ience. Much of it is in the discovery of wider meanings. 

The teacher must believe that It is possible to transmit values. 

They are infectious. They are not tr^ansmitted in a sterile environ.-nent. 

They are also subject to a rational process. Essentially, spiritual 

values develop a conceptual environment. Dubbs spoke of this as follows: 

The conceptual environment of primitive man commonly affects his l?^fe 
more profoundly than his external environment. And this is also true 

2 

of modern man. ^ z 



^Dubos, A Ood Within, 4. 
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It is hoped that Che student will develop a conceptual environ- 
ment that will incorporate spiritual values as a part of a meaningful 
process. This process is creative, loving, and subject to a cognitive 
rationale. Cobb described it in a discussion of the philosophy of White- 
head as follows: 

Matter or nature is then regarded as the proper object of study in the 
natural sciences, whose methods are reductionistic and deterministic. 
But mind or spirit is supposed to be of a fundamentally different 
order and is treated in terms of its freedom, responsibility, crea- 
tivity and history.^ 

In the unit that is now developed, mathematical concepts which 
relate to the physical and social sciences will be first studied in re- 
lation to their intrinsic value system. From this point, a set of moti- 
vational activities will be introduced to show how these values have 
implications and relationships to values within the social environment 
of the child. From this point a discussion of the deeper spiritual 
meanings will illustrate the full development of a conceptual environment. 

Conceptual lij Related Values 
For the purposes o£ demonstrating this as a disciplined use of 
man's knowl-edge,/the following values are suggested: (1) a mathematical 
system is unified about certain concepts. From these concepts develop 
relationships and implications. The world of science also has a similar 
unity. (2) Within the system there are certain laws or rules which are 
used to extend the system or to make it functional. (3) There exist 
concrete objects that are invisible. There also exist systems that have 

J 

reality, but no concrete entity (time, numbers, etc.). (4) The process 



'John Cobb, "Man in Process,," in Man in a //ew Society, ed. Franz 
Bockle (New York: Herder and Herder, 1972), p. 33. 
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of change is seen in physical things, in the development of man's know- 
ledge, within society (history). 

From these four values: unxty, la\^, existence, and change there 
follow other values and relationships. These can be developed by means of 
the classroom environment, the books and materials available to the stu- 
dent and activities that give the student opportunity to experiment with 
these ideas and use them. 

Motivational Activities 

From time to time it would be .useful to have the bulletin board 
reflect one of these themes. From this there could emerge discussions, 
projects, activities, stories and games. 

For the first concept, a suspensi^ bridge with ttie caption, "It 
all Hangs Tosether!" is written below it. The suspension bridge is 
engineered so that stress is distributed throughout the entire system. 
It is an excellent example of unity and relatedness. 

Laws or rules could be reduced to implications and the use of 
logic. The following bulletin board is suggested to illustrate both 
Implication and xts opposite, the contra-positive: 

a b 



If 1 do my work, mother will take me to the zoo. 

not b 9^ not a 

If I don't go to the zoo, you'll know- that I didn't do my work. 

Fig. 2. Law and Order 

For the "invisible v70tld," a pTcture' of a magician with the cap- 
tion, "Seeing is Believing!" This could introduce a discussipn of sensate 
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experiences and how dependent people become upon the senses. 

For changing one's world, the following diagram could be shown: 



c 



Fig. 2. Pvogfess and Diveotions 

How does one get from a to b? The law of inertia indicates that 
objects move in the same direction and at the same speed unless something 
changes the direction. What happens then? Suppose it becomes necessary 
to stop something? How is this done? 

The idea of the bulletin board is to provide an environment within 
which spiritual ideas can grow. It has been called the "sacramental 
nature of creation." Some of the assumptions that are made in this re- 
gard belong to particular faiths. This does not mean that the teacher 
need neglect phose which belong t6 most of the major faiths. Hence, this 
■ is not rellgion-in-general, but essential foundations for spiritual think- 
ing. 

Unity. ' In this regard, the teacher should explore a number of 
systems with the children to bring out both the concept of unity, and the 
concept of differentiation. The human body has both of these. It needs 
both' to function. The lungs absorb oxygen into the blood, yet they 
differentiate the nitrogen which is also in the air. Unity is a part 

of a mathematical system known as integration. The human system is 

\ 

\ 
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unified, yet it has separate parts. What is essential? ^ 

Additional topics are the suspension bridge, an automobile, a 
tree, a city, a forest (biorae), and, of course, many others. 

Lavs. Here, the exploration of the nature of law itself is very 
important. This is the age (grades five and six) when the child becomes 
interested in jurisprudence. The child is able to understand the rules 
of the game and why they are necessary."* 

Each science appears to be governed by certain laws. Why is law 
important? From what source is its authority derived? What does the 
phrase, "with the consent of the governed" mean? 

The child needs to see that he himself is part of a, law-making 
process. There, are laws that are made and there are laws that' are dis- 
covered. 

Ehristanoe. The student can be made aware of both himself and 
his world through his senses. There are some things which can be detec- 
ted indirectly. The wind moves a sailboat. Electricity lights a room. 
Radio waves can both ue heard and seen through the medium of a television 
tube. The senses are spectra that liiake some things known to the observer 
Some things are hidden from view". Their existence is discovered— like 
the radiation of radium. 

There are some things that actually do not exist as physical 
objects of the atomic system, but are real. Perhaps time is the best 
example of this. The number system is another example. Some ideas such 



-Norman Williams and Sheila Williams, The Moral Development of 
Children (London: The Macmillan Company, Ltd., 1970), p. 72, 
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as honesty, truth, love, and many others are seen in the acts of people, 
but are "ideas" attached to these acts. 

Cfiange. Perhaps, at this age, the greatest example of change is 
takJng'place inside the body. Some have started to grow either up or out. 
Homes, cities, and nations change. A car grows old as do other object?, 
each year some items have changes in style or function. .Huch in the world 
changes, yet there is much that changes very little. 

Man can change his world. A man can change his own life. There 
'are some things that are difficult to .change. Awareness and sensitivity 
can aid the child in his spiritual growth. 

Change can also mean adjustment. What difference is- there in 
living near the' sea coast and living in the middle of Montana? .How is 
it possible for military men to live. in Thule? Wiat would happen if 
cities were built under the sea, or merely underground? 

This small set of values is an examplOof developing awareness 
of creating the "golden moment." Children can be led into interesting' 
. conversations and ideas by being exposed to the teacher who finds the 
spixitual in ordinary things. "This is the beginning, but not the end. 
Behind each of these four ideas lies a greater idea. This is the next 
subject. ' , 

Spiritual Objectives 
A classroom is a small community. Together, it is possible to 
have the students experience the awe and majesty of a universe that is 
both vast in dimensions yet so close in meaning to each' of them. There 
-is no energy crisis among the galaxies. There is only the shortage of 
spiritual living. 
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To know thart the world functions for a purpose that is found 
i^lthin each individual is to feel the urge to sing a hymn of praise in 
harmony with the morning btars! This is real teaching. To give to 
each student a hope for himself as a part of a world that contains a 
unity in purpose — this comes" from dedication.. To guide the student to 
find answers that go beyond the textbook — this is the evidence of pro- 
fessional skill. 

While scientists may still wonder if what began with a bang will 
end with a whimper, th''^ teagher has the opportunity to instill faith* 
This is a faith in the world, himself, and his reason for being. 

Law implies order. Mathematics (and particularly arithmetic) 
is based upon order. The axioms of order, of ten. referred to as Peano's 
axioms can be explained at this level. From this 4evelops a tool used 
by the mathematician called' mathematical induction. This also, if used 
in simple situations, can bt- demonstrated to the student. Even in some 
situations that are explained by chance, we find that in the application 
of random numbers that there are definite rules. 

This brings up the poin-t discussed under the "Christian fithic" 

in Chapter IL. Freedom and liberty (responsibility) are complementary. 

The secret of. fxeedom lies in responsibility (even to Obedience and , 

discipline). Bishop Pike spoke plainly to this point: 

Hence the question of freedom is at the threshold as we enter upon 
a consideration of Christian ethics. Upon a positive answer to the 
question depends the validity of the whole enterprise. But more^ 
than that: upon tl'e nature and extent of human freedom depends the 
very shape of the ethical system, especially at such vital points 
as the way in which the actor should inwardly view his own acts, 
and the resources for a change of direction, 

^?±ke, Doing the fr'uthy p. 16. 
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Law is related to a complementary function: it both gives and de- 
mands. The Apostie Paul has a very lengthy discussion of this in the book 
of Romans, He finds that there are different levels of the law, and that 
it is necessary to follow the higher levels as well as" the lower ones. 

Both modern psychology and philosophy are well aware that the 

human mind is difficult to explain. Even a matter of consciousness is 

a highly debatable issue. Cobb also pointed out that: 

All actuality is experienced ih character, and all experience con- 
sists in the synthetic inclusion of other experiences. In other 
words, all actuality is feeling, and all feeling is feeling of other 
feeling. This flow of feeling constitutes the world 

Cobb's comments are a discussion of the^^ilosophy of Whitehead 
and he stated that his view is one of man as emergent within his world* 
Taken into context with existence, this makes it reasonable to suppose 
that the child of the fifth and sixth grade is also emergent in his 
world. There are many systems hidden from him. Some are ready to be 
revealed, some are, not. Man's venture out of the biological and physical 
world about him should lead to a spiritual world. It is an experience 
that goes beyond both logic and feeling. 

la religious talk, one speaks of conversion. Iri^ spiritual talk, 
one suggests transformation. Perhaps both are saying the same thing. 
It is possible to assist a student to change his life. Bishop Pike put 
it this way; 

Thus the moral law rests on the grand premise already considered, 
that God has chosen us to be co-creators with Him in finishing 
' His creation, in the continuing work of the redemption of men, 
,and in the task of building all men into community. 



^Cobb, "Man in Process," p. 36. 
^Pike, Doing. the Truth, pp. 41-42. 
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The* object is to transform the studeat from a persoa who is merely 
learning facts to one who will see the need to transform his world# This 
might be called spiritual evolution. This Is evolution which is truly 
relevant r 

Swmary and ConcZueione 
The direction of this study has been to show first the rather 
complex problems that lie behind^ both the court decisions and the public 
apathy that they have created # It was also pointed out that the real 
issues went deeper into the history of the American public school system 
as the part of aa historical process sometimes referred to as the enlight- 
enment* 

Before the last two chapters of Part III are 'developed, it might 
he well to refer to the two questions with which the study began: one 
relates to necessity and the other to its feasibility ^ ^ la the develop- 
ment of this unit, both of these issues lay Immediately la the background* 

It is true that at the present moment there is jieedf for a "low 
key" development of any curriculum changes which relate to man's reli- 
gious quest. The discussion of the spiritual elements was more for the 
teacher than for the student. The teacher needs to look more deeply into 
tlie system he is teaching the child and ask whether it presents truth or 
merely half-truths* 

It is necessary to begin some place* The discussion of the uni- 
versity disciplines of sociology^ psychology, and anthroplogy indicated 
.that there have been changes in this direction during the past twenty-five 
years or even less J la some of the teacher training schools there have 



'See page 
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been added courses that teach a broader understanding of the world and ^ 
culture. In some of the State Departments there' has been some attention 
to the need to develop both values and spiritual content^ — 



__jrher-e-ha5 ^eST^smn^^d^ve^ of audio-visual inaterial towards 

this general objective. The Parei)t-Teachers Association has some material 
which was used in the sixth grade mathematics classes in Rio Hondo, Texas. 

There will need to be many units of this type developed in order 
that, through experience, they can be improved and modified. This is 
never the task of the single educator. It is a group task to be developed 

at various levels. 

' It should also be clear that these need not be taught as indi- 
vidual entities, but worked into the regular curriculum. The time spent 
could be from a few minutes to perhaps a half hour. There is also no need 
to do this every day. It should not take the form of propaganda, but that 
of developing a better perceptual world. 

The teacher needs to be aware of the personal nature of personal, 
spiritual experiences. There is a tendency to challenge experiences which 
become second-hand when transferred from one person to the next. What 
one person may see could be invisible to another. Stern made the follow- 
ing observation: 

All this shows that a person can see things which nobody else sees or 
hears, and yet be healthy—or even "healthier" than most of us; the 
word "health" is etymologically related to "whole" and to holy. 

Not only is it wise to be sensitive to the needs of others, but 

there is a concept that extremes are to be avoided. The golden mean is 



'Karl Stern, 'the Third Revolution (A Study of Psychiatry and 
Religion), (New York: Doubleday and Company, Image Books, I96l) , pp. 159- 
160. 
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found in the life that makes a compromise with one's neighbor. This does 
not mean that one should lose interest in himself: a healthy regard for 
self is essential. To find the "mean"- is to take cire of the self as well 
as the needs of tht neighbor. 

As it was pointed out in the first of this chapter, it is necessary 
to find the proper moment to introduce some of the insights that lead to 
spiritual growth. Teaching is both a science and an art. The gifted 
teacher discovers that talent is not one thing, but many things. 
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CHAPTER IX 
OBJECTIVES WITHIN EDUCATION 



To discover meaning within an analysis of alternatives to religious 
instruction, it is necessary to approach the subject move from the point 
of view or an educationist than from that of the lawyer. Too much emphasis 
upon the law not only causus one to las-, sight of the issues, but even 
tends to make these issuer more difficult to understand. A good place to 
start untangling the many threads of argument is within the classroom. 

Instead of the Constitution, a good place to begin is with the . 
child, the teacher, and the aijns of education. This is the real test. 
It is in the courtroom of the individual class that the issue should be 
settled once and for ail. That there have been behavioral goals for 
education since it began In America has often been acknowledged, as in 
the following discussion by Tillich: 

Education is "necessary to produce the political maturity required 
for people to acknowledge the principles of harmony in democracy. 
The -belief is that education can develop the potentialities of every 
individual in such a way that finally a good society ^ 
of it This was the belief which induced the people of the Enlight 
:Len; to create public schools, which had not existed up to that 
time.^ - 

There are some ubvious behavioral issues that can be settled very 
quickly. One is the necessity for training for value and character educa- 
tion, as described by Pressey: 



'Tillich, A HUtorj of L'hHotim Thought, pp. 335-336. 
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In Che first place, the evidence supports the importance of early, ^ 
continuous, and c-nsistent training in moral character and develop- 
ment. There is no particular age when moral sensitivity or reason 
suddenly occurs; rathet the process is gradual and continuous. If 
instruction is delayed too long, inappropriate values may be attached 
to par ticular behavior . ^ 

The prevalence of religious instruction at the higher levels is 
also evident from college catalogues. If one observes the state universi- 
ties, and even the smaller community colleges, one can see that departments 
of religious studies have already been set up in many of them. Even de- 
partmental majors have become common. At the high school level there are 
courses on the Bible and also on compj^rative religions. All of these are_ 
voluntary. The student need not take the class if he does not elect it. 
But there are three levels that have not developed subject areas in. reli- 
gion and these are the primary^lntermediate, and junior high levels. 

tJyivitual Goals 

If religion is delined as having a domain bounded by the 'needs of 
a particular culture, the value of religion would lie in its ability to 

integrate that culture. 

Two psychologists discussed the lmf)act of culture from slightly 

different points of view. Gesell said: 

A culture has been described as a large-scale molding apparatus which 
"in each generation produces its type of individuals. It consists 
of patterns of agreed upon behavior." Whether the culture be totali- 
tarian or democratic it determines by incessant Impact and group domi- 
nation innumerable uniformities in human behavior. In .spite of all 
the cultural forces which make for standardization, the individual^ 
preserves a measure of the individuality with which he is endowed. 



^Sidney Pressey and Raymond Kuklen, Paychologioal Development through 
the Life Span (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1957),. p. 45A. 

^Arnold Gesell, M.D., Francis L. Ilg, M.D., and Louis Bates, Ph.D., 
Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen (New York: Harper and Brothers, ly^e; , 
p. 26. 
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Piaget considered the pro'cess of adapting to the culture to con- 
sist in maintaining an equilibrium: 

Generally speaking, the organism constantly assimilates the milieu 
Into its structure while, sijnultaneously, it accommodates the struc- 
ture to its milieu; the adaptation can be defined as an equilibrium 
between such changes.'' • 

In either case, religion's goal would be to integrate that culture. 
It is this aspect of religion that the anthropologist sees clearly. Since 
the purpose of the educational system is to transmit this culture, it 
would certainly also seem worthwhile to integrate it. 

If one looks at religion as pajrt of a developmental system in 
which there is growth, one sees it as existential. In growth the indivi- 
dual achieved integration according to Gesell: . . 

The problem of development, the task of the action system is to bring 
the opposites into effectual control and counterpoise. This control 
is not a static balance, but a channeling of two-way tensions and con- 
flicts in such a manner that the individual achieves integration, 
choice, and direction. This is accomplished through his mechanism 
of reciprocal interweaving, a mechanism which pervades all aspects ot 
growth/structural and functional: the growth process counterbalances ^ 
one extreme of behavior by offsetting or pairing it with its opposite. 

It is the above aspect of religion which the psychologist feels 
is important. Linking religion to psychological maturity, Kennedy has 
discovered a relationship.^ ^ 

It is the measurement of such improvement that is difficult. 
Behavior can be measured, and Interest in religiosity can also be measured. 



'Jean Piaget, The Child and Reality (New York; Grossman, Publish- 
ers, 1973), p. 166. 

^Gesell, et at, "iouth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen, p. 19. 

*e Eugene Kennedy, "Religious Faith and Psychological Maturity," 
in The Persistence of Heligion ed. Andrew Greeley and Gregory Baum (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1973), pp. 119-127. 
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Growth in religiosity is' another matter. How would the teacher know whether 
growth has taken place? 

Before one can answer that question, it might be well to get the 
complete picture. Religion also deals with the essential. This concept 
of the essential is one that. the philosopher finds has many problems. For 
Instance one might look at learning as an essential, yet it is difficult 
to define learning clearly. Fortunately, all three of these aspects of 
religion are inter-related--the integrative, the existential, and the essen- 
tial-. It is best to view them as one. If those who plap curriculums deal 
with the issues separately, they give the teachei^an ii^possible task. 
When related, the three aspects of religion seem a little more possible 
to handle. 

, As an exampl-e of using these three aspects as a whole, one could 
consider the part of culture that includes language. In Eng^sh are such 
terms as God, salvation, sin, hohj, love, and many other words associated 
with religion. Some feel that naturally, since- religion has appeared to 
become a taboo, these words are also taboo. Yet when religion is viewed 
from its integrative aspect, the relative importance of helping the child 
to use these words with greater precision rather than ceasing to use th.em 
becomes visjLble. He can be helped to deal with their meaning in his own 
life and in the world about him. 

How does one explain the word God to the child? It is not as 
difficult as some might think. In the story "My Teeth are Mine," (See 
Appendix D) it is possible to begin talking about reality and make-believe. 
The "tooth fairy," like Santa Glaus, is make believe. Is God also make 
believe? Even very small children can understand that though invisible. 
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the Deity could be very real.' There is no room for plpalism here if we 
are talking about Western religions. This includes Judaism, Christianity, 
Muslim, and their derivatives. A teacher in areas where Buddhism is taught 
would have to compensate, or perhaps give various interpretations. Per-^ 
haps the need for relationship could be introduced, which according to 
Fromns was extremely important: 

Man's drives, inasmuch as they are trans-utilitarian, are an expres- ^ 
sion of a fundamental and specifically human need: the need to be ^ 
related to man and nature and to confirm himself in his relatedness. 

It is fundamental to this Western concept that creation was an 
act of lorn and therefore the world and its people are loved by God.^ If 
someone does not want to accept the concept of God, that is his privilege. 
History alone is evidence that this is a part of our culture and many of 
our cultural concepts are based upon this idea. There is no educational 
purpose in hiding the idea of faith in God from the child, when he will 
discover it in later life and wonder why there waa this 'conspiracy of 
silence! j 

Another word to examine is sin. Sin is a member of a rather large 
family of words: naughty, bad, wicked, sin, and evil. For youth, it can 
be explained as in this section by Fromm: 

Valuable or good is all that which contributes to the greater unfold- 
ing of man's specific faculties and furthers life. Negative or bad 
is everything that strangles life and' paralyzes man's activeness. All 
norms of the great humanist religions like Buddhism, Judaism,. 



'Jeffreys made a reference to a "conviction of the hidden presence 
(See M. V. C. Jeffreys, Vevsoruxl Values in the Modern World (Middlesex, 
England: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1968), p. 160. 

^Erich Fromm, The lievolution of Hope (New Yotk: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1968), p. 69. 



^John 3:16 is often quoted in this regard. 
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r,r. . or TQlam or the great humanist philosophers from the 

'5:i|o":jrc-to .ie "ita^porar? thinkers, are the specific elahora^ 
pre-Socracic co cne ^ , values. Overcoming one's greed, 

Z: tZl^nV^ZT^^^^^^^^^^ ^He truth (^if-n^r°— 
critical knowledge of facts) are the goals common to all humanist 
philosophical and religious systems of the West and the East. 

The smaller child al^o needs to know what this concept means. 

Psychiatrists tell us that in giving punislunent for misbehavior, the 

punishment should reflect the degree of the behavior. Even in this. 

there are multiple directions. Behavior can be dangerous to the child 

(as running in the street). or it Mght endanger other children (throwing 

things) or it could disturb the relations of the child with other children 

(selfishness). All of this could build i.to the final question. "What is 

sin?" What constitutes the ultimately ^rong in man's acts in relation 

to himself, his world and his fellow man? "ihe primary child can explore 

this within his own world and the intermediate within his world and the 

junior high in his world. This concept, like the rest of education, has 

a cyclic nature. There is growth into maturity. Pressey commented about 



this : 



Religious understandings and -lues change during ehildhood^»^^ 

'e,:%rrirc«rn?i 

satisfying. ^_ 

In this critical area, some teachers might resort to having the 

child memorize Bible verses. The use of the Bible as such could be 
optional-both for the teacher and the student. Memorization does not 
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Fromm, The ReVoluiLon of Hope, pp. 88, 89. 

Pressey, Poyofiologioal Development thvough the Life Span, p. 499 
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make a saint any more than it makes a mathematician! 

C'jqHo Fatterms in Development 
The concept of integration helps one realize tltat knowledge is 
built on more than facts-. As the child explores his world, he gains new 
facts. These need assimilation, classification, and finally application. 
Learning is not a straight line. It is also not simply "telling" the 
child. It is interpretation and assimilation of experiences, usually 
first in concrete form, and finally apprehended in the abstract. Gesell 
saw growth in self-awareness: 

Indeed when the child of five reaches the age of ten he becomes so 
articulate that he can actually tell us something directly about 
himself and about ourselves. Perhaps at this significant transition 
age of ten, near the brink of adolescence, we^must begin to take 
children more completely into our confidence. 

The atheist who does not want his child to learn about God does not under- 
stand that in order for a child to reject God from within a culture that 
speaks constantly about this God, it is necessary to know what this cul- 
ture has to say. 

To explain to the child that God made the world is not the same 
as explaining creation to freshmen in high school, nor as explaining it 
in college; nor are either of these the same as might be explained in a 
graduate seminar. To tell the child, then, that God madfe the world does 
not deal once and for all with^the issue. 

In pointing out th cyclic nature of development, Gesell said 
that at twenty-eight weeks there is stability, at thirty- two weeks the 
child is afraid of the outside, then at forty-two weeks he is stable again 
This sequence is a sample segment of an extensive pattern, one that 



^^Gessell, Youth: The Years fvom Ten to Sixteen, p. 5. 
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appears again and again during the years of development. 

As new facts are fed to the child, these will need Integration 
with all that has gone before as well as with all those existing in the . 
present.. The primary child does not have to deal with the issues of in- 
finity in time or space, nor with natural selection and evolution. It is 
suffic^.ent to explain the unexplainable in terms of the unknown and un- 
knowable! What an adult demands in terms of logic is of little consequence 
to the child. 

Silence, on the other hand, is not an answer. Gilbert, in a study 
on religion in schools, quotes both Catholic and Jewish authorities to 
show that among these groups there are many who favor teaching of religion 
at the elementary level. Yet there are aLso those who fear that even the 
most objective teacher cannot^perf orm this task adequately, he continues. 
He then discussed studies that indicate that school administrators are 
also about equally divided: 

Several studies undertaken in recent years suggest Strongly that 
American educators have resolved by avoulanoe the problem of what 
information to provide about religion in the public school curri- 
culum. ^^ • - 

This is the avoidance method which begs the question. The child 
grows through communication. It is not necessary that this communication 
be completely rational as adults see it. The primary child is willing to 
accept the idea that the world is governed by God. He does not need any 
theological discussion, nor any scientific analysis. 

Self Concepts j 



1 3 



Ibid., p. 80. 



'"Arthur Gilbert, "Reactions and Resources." in Religion and Public 
Education ed. Theodore Sizer (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, Co., 1967), p. 53. 
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In many of the arguments about religion and public education, 
those expressing the pros and cons ignore the nature of the mind of the 
child. One child can grow up completely ignorant of God and then discover 
that the idea of God is' relevant to his life. Another can grou up believ- 
ing in God and later reject. this idea as irrelevant. The former child 
cannot grou p without- knowledge of God unless he grows in a silent cul- 
ture. 'Our culture is not silent on this matter^--at least, A^ot yet. 
Teachers were being encouraged to express their own values openly to 
children in books on teaching values such as the one by Rathes: 

Our position is that, ideally^ thr"teacher should be able to be quite 
candid , about his points of view and values. By so be±n§,.and by be- 
ing accepting and respectful of students, students are reassured that 
square talk is 'permissible. Also, students have a real position to 
look at, to cross-examine, and to measure against th§ir own ideas. 
The teacher, of course, would make it very clear that an expression 
of his own position is not an indication of what would be desirable 
for others. We all have different experiences and outlooks, and we 
J.gHiould all select values that are individually suitable. 

A point to remember concerning the primary child is that his con- 
cept of reality is quite plastic, and that his ego-structure is very 
strong. Older youth are able to discuss identity with a more complicated 
point of view such as Fromm's. He belie\fes that "I" as ego is based on 
the concept of 'having. "I" as' self refers to the category of being. 
The young child has a more simple self-concept. ^ 

For any age, however, McCready^s observation appeared to clarify 
the relationship of self-concept to religion: 

How' a boy or girl ultimately approaches the universe is irrevocably 

^^Louis E. Rathes, Merrill Harmln, and Sidney B. Simons, Values 
arid Teaching (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 196.6), p. 193.^ 

^^FccTun, The Revolution of Hope ^ p. 86. 
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bonded to their conception of their ovm reality. 

With the primary child, if the question of Jesus arises, it could 
be handled by simply reflecting back to the child the question, "Who is 
Jesus?" If the child answers his own question, he will usually be satis- 
fied. On a rare occasion the child might ask the teacher if he .believes 
in Jesus. At this time the -teacher can answer with his honest opinion. 
For -example, .a Jewish tesfcher might say, "I go to a synagogue. At the . 
synagogue we do not teach about Jesu. , but we believe many things that 
Jesus taught." The important thing about such an answer "is that it is 
honest, and it shows no hostility. ' ^ 

In the same way, a Christian teacher might say to a Jewish child 
(who has said that she has been taught that 'Jesus^as not the son of God), 
"I believe in Jesus. Did you know that Jesus went to the synagogue?" 
Again it is honesty and the' removal of controversy that is important. s 
Some Christians might say thit to teach religion without teaching 
about Jesus is not possible. At the point 'in the cycle of 'development of 
the primary child, this is not a .crucial issue for further development. 
This can be left for the child's own church, or religious body to assist 
him to understand in its own way. 

The intermediate child has attained more social maturity. The 
intermediate grades have a span from what has been called the pre- 
adolescent age, to the beginnings of a child's adolescence. ^It is help- 
ful to the ctiild to present certain concepts early in this state, because 
social learnings in adolescence may cause^ other directions in thought to 



' 'William I-5cCready and Nancy M.-Cready, "Socialization and the 
Persistence of Religion," in Persiutenoe of Religion, p. ,66. 
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be the focus: ' _ - . 

Exceedingly iraportant social learnings cannot come^until adolescence, 
• and they may then interfere with other learnings. 

At the intermediate stage in the child's maturation, it is possible 
■ to bring into play the child's . • asciousness of justice. "We talk about 
.God in ways that make it possible for everyone to enter the conversation. 
We must realize that people go to different churches and they do not like 
to discuss some things." A fuller concept of ho« to tSkch the intermediate 
child was given in the previous chapter. . ■ / . ^ 

In the- development;al spiral, the child integrates his knowledge 
of religion with his other knowledge" and experiences. ^Ic .is much mor? 
important that a teacher be- honest with the-pupil than 'to be^noncontrover- 
sial. The child might be better able to .handle' Cq^troversy -than deal 
with some hidden purpose. • " • 

Returning to the example of the chi^W "ith atheist parents, this 
child is not able' to make the decision th^ parents want him to make until 
well into the college stage of the -cycle. A. pseudo-atheism might mani- 
fest itself in a teenager as the Tesulf of conflict, with parent, author- 
ity, or with some act of fate. This IsTan emotional rather than a 
' rational experience. It could also go the other way. The youth might 
take a great interest in religion when his own home has no interest in 
it whatsoever. 

' A healthy point of view £or^ a parent to have is that he would 
rather have his child's teacher be honest about religious mat.ters and 
try to live a life relevant to these ideals, than that he should be of 



'^Pressey, V.:,rjholoyji>--al Development through ihe Life Span, 
p. 87. ■ . ■ 
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the same" faith as the parent. A child can admire a teacher whose religion 
is different without necessarily adopting the religion of the teacher. 

In the history of the church it has been noted that the child is 
not ready to^raake a decision until adolescence. There are many educators 
who feel that some cultural ceremony at this time would be' very benefi- 
cial. Society has leaned heavily upon the school to affecf the transi- 
tion from childhood to adulthood. So far,, experiments beyond school" 
(summer camps for example) have not proved to be enough to usher a child 
into the stage of maturity where he taices responsibility for himself. 
This, too, iiould be an area for a religion-oriented program. 

At" the high school level the teaching of comparative religions 
and the Bible is probably not enough. In fact^it is doubtful whether 
the Bi^J^akes a 'good course at all for those from many faiths in th& 
public schbol. ^udy.of the Bible, in depth, could be resep/ed for indi- 
vidual churches^ or religious bodies, where they can use their own inter- 
pretations. The comparative religions should probkbly last only one 
semester. - What might be more meaningful would be a course that brings 
religious life, the^home, morality, and personal adjustment into an 
integrated curriculum, ^ ^ 

-HesouroeB and Materials 
As prev-tously stated there would have to be training courses for^ ^ 
teachers. This is mentioned 'inj Almost ej^y discussion of the teaching 

^^Two texts for high school are by Spiv?y and'Whltney. * * (Se^ 
•Robert A. Spivey, Edwin S. Gaustad, and Rodney F. kllBU RflzgzoUB Ibbubb 
in Amevican Culture (Menlo Park, California: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co 1972). Mso see mitney, Religious Litevatufe of the West. Related, 
..bu^'not necessarily rellgious'is one by M^n. See John Mann, Lear>mng 
to Be (New York: the Free Press, 1972). 
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of religion in the sciiools. Traditional teaching courses have ignored 
religion. In fact, the examination of nost books that discuss growth of 
chUdren reveals that they do not even have the word religion in the in- . 
dex at the back of the book. It appears that there would be a need for 
teaching textbooks to aid the teacher in finding both activities and 
concepts necessary in this area of growth. 

Most textbooks for use in a jhurch school contain Material which 
would not be acceptable in a public school setting. They may contain, 
on the other h^hd, many ideas suitable to the interests and abilities of 
children at the different stages of development that could be useful. 

Ther^ would need to be developed a working philosophy, with units 
of study, goals, and objectives. In the area of secular education, the 
works of Piaget are quite to the point when they show, by conversation, 
the logic and the moral consciousness of the child. Kohlberg has also 
listed rhe moral stages through which each person passes. 2" His general 
thought is that if one attempts to reason with a child on a moral level 
above that which the child has currently reached, he will fail to under- 
stand. These_moral stages are, in reverse order: 

6. Conscience and principle orientation 

, 5. Social contact orientation 

'4. Law and order authority maintaining orientation 

3 Personal concordance, with cultural stereotypes, good boy 

2! Instrumental relativism, egocentric orientation to self- 
gratification 

1. Obedience and punishment avoidance orientation 

It can be seen tl^at steps one. through three continue into late 
childhood. Frequently youth of ages twelve to thirteen will appear to 



^"Lawrence Kuhlberg, "Stages of Moral ^^f ^^"{'"'^f ' .^^/^JJ^^o^.o 
i-duaation, ed. C. M.- Beck, B. S. Crittenden, and B. V. Sullivan (Toronto. 
Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1971), pp. « 
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still be on step one. This is because home instru ;on tends to regress 
the development of conscious raoral development. Even college youth nay 
function largely on the level of step two. Most teachers have had stu- 
dents say to thera, "My father (or mother) has told me to say what's on 
my mind!" This would be a stage two orientation. 

Beck quoted a statement made by Elliot Turiel in a section of 
dialogue in his book on Moral Education: 

I think Piaget made a vary important point for psychologists, which 
changed the direction of American psychology. His point was that a 
very young child has a logic or a rationality of his own and that 
to understand adult rationality it. is necessary to determine how 
these earlier forms lead to the later forms. This, I think, lmplJ.es 
a certain kind of determinism as to Kohlberg's stages, in^the sense 
that there is a basic inborn sequence that is universal. 

It is unfortunate when educators allow the debate concerning 

religion to continue without pointing out that relative to the student 

up to and including high school many of the issues are quite meaningless. 

To state the case very clearly, the courts seemed to have assumed that 

the child was a mature adult with adult thinking about religion! 

Other Consider-ations 
In addition to professional preparation for the teacher, there 
is a need for better parent indoctrination on what and. why religion 
should be and can be taught. In the first place, it is necessary to 
point out that religion can be taught. Many naively believe that reli- 
gion is the product of some magical formulas or recitations. This may 
have penetrated into the thinking of the Supreme Court. If one says the 
wrong words for the wtong child one can somehow foul up his religious 



2 'Reference is made to Chapter 10, "The Shape of the Moral Do- 
main." (See --toraZ Edw-ation, p. 303.) 
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life. In schools, however, it is not necessary to chant or recite any 
formula. Even if this were done, the child would not understand these 
formulas in the same way that adult's do. In fact, it is well into the 
teens before aixy true understanding of the differences between the 
various religions is possible. 

Once it is understood that religion is a learning process and 
that it develops maturity, then parents should not feel that the ochool 
is taking away from the responsibility of the home. The home is impor- 
tant in developing religious life styles. If the training in the home 
is strong through the use of prayers, attendance at church or other 
religious body, or by other home training, there is no need to fear that 
the instruction at school will in any way change this. If, on the other 
hand, "the instruction and example is t^eak, then the school might provide 
the only concrete understanding the child has of what a religion is all 
about. 

Swomley, in speaking of England, showfd church and parents leav- 
ing the majoi' religious instruction in the hands of the school, and ab- 
dicating their own responsibilities: 

The churches have permitted and encouraged the use of secular educa- 
tional institutions for religious purposes, with the result that a 
bland religion, or a small innoculation, has served to reduce botn 
the meaning of religion and the influence of the churches. 

Religious classes in schools would not be a substitute for but a pointing 
towards religion. 

A child needs a feeling of security towards nature and the world. 
An example of the child's idea of his world is seen in the common fear 
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'^^John M. Swomley,, Jr., Th& State and the Softools (New York: 
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of the dark.^^ Not fully understanding the world, it is easy for him to 
imagine that ghosts and goblins lurk in the shadows. Some of this is 
reinforced by movies and cartoons. The make-believe world is confused 
with the real world after dark when the sun has set. It may not be possi- 
ble to remove all of this by discussion in class, but not to discuss It 
means that one is not sensitive to the needs of the child. Moreover, 
there is an even stronger motive in having a child feel secure in his 
relationships to the world around him. Tournier, in discussing this, 
writes: 

... and a theory of nature which everyone learns in school exercises 
its influence upon the behavior and thinking of all men. 

From this it follows that it is necessary to be more careful in 
developing much of our curriculum content. One not only interprets 
society, but nature and that which lies beyond nature by what one teaches 
and how one teaches it. 

It is not the intention of this study to advocate the teaching 
of religion as a separate subject. It should be woven into the present 
curriculums as it is woven into the thread of all of life. In this sense, 
it is enrichment.- There are various degrees to which this enrichment 
could be included. Borowdtz, in discussing the separation of religion 
from teaching, gave what would be the minimum possible for religious 
enrichment: 

The negativism involved in that sense of absolute separation communi- 
cated itself to the students. Sure-iy teachers ought to feel free to 
mention religion and religious institutions where these legitimately 



2 3s^ephen M. Joseph, Children in Feav (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1974), pp. 15-26. 

2 "Tournier, The Wliole Person in a Broken World, p. 117. 
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come up in the course of their teaching. 

There is need for more development in this area". New curriculums 

will be -needed. 

CwriauUm Evaluation 
Theologians and laymen alike commonly recognize that spirituality 
is not something that can be read on a man's face. It would be unscien- 
tific if this study pretended that the teacher would see wonderful results 
immediately in the behavior of the student. All education is like plant- 
ing a seed. One does not wait to watch it grow. Instead one realizes 
that without the seed there will be no growth. Society places token 
value on public prayers. This goes far beyond any court decisions. How 
™ay one know whether the child_^ has accepted the seed? Does one have to 
obtain results in visible, .oncrete form, to justify the effort? 

It is obvious that there is need for further dialogue on this 
point. It may take many years of observation and evaluation to discover 

the results of such a program. 

To illustrate the problem of evaluation, the writer and his wife 
attended the junibr high and high school summer program of the American 
Sunday School Union (Camp Challenge, 1972). At this camp there was an 
attempt to indoctrinate over a broad area those who attended. At the 
last evening session there was a contest to see which group had learned 
the most. Of the many queslrlons asked, only a few were, answered, and 
those by only two of t^le most precocious students. There were long 

; 
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"silences in most cases* 

In terms uf what the camp was supposed to do (indoctrinate), it^ 
was a distinct failure. In terras of the youth who came (mostly from 
poor and broken homes) it was a huge success* There was no doubt that 
they thoroughly enjoyed the camp. From time to time such camps do give 
bad experiences when very disturbed youth happen to come to them. This 
should .not be considered a criticism of the program itself. Probably the 
most questionable criticism of the program would be^n the qualifications 
of its counselors and teachers* Perhaps more qualified teachers woulci 
have decided to use less the approach of indoctrination and more an 
approach to the problems of the student* 

The camp met certain needs of the youth, but not those the leader- 
ship desired* For the present discussion it points up the question of 
the needs of youth versus the concepts that adults wish to impose upon 

youth* I 

Programs in religious education at the teen and high school age 
should be more personal. These youth are having things happen to their 
bodies and their social -life that the adult world usually does not like 
to discuss. The teenager v;ho looks up certain words in a dictionarj' to 
discover their meaning ^^oes this because they are words not used in 
ordinary conversation. Can they be discussed? Should they be discussed? 
These are all matters that need more evaluation. 

In terms of this study, evaluation is a dynamic process. It is 
non-judgmental. It seeks solutions. It considers that the curriculum 
is a growing and living system and not a ritual. 

Objectives and Problems 
It is hoped that from the teaching of spiritual values there would 
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emerge three aspects of religion as part of a culture: 

1 Functionally, within the culture, religion should be integrative. 

2: Md^Mn the psychology of the child, religion should develop char- 
acteristics that are existential. 

3. In Che development of a life-style, it should be sensitive to 
those values we call essential to man's behavior in a total 
situation. 

For all of this, educators need to develop curriculums at all / 
levels. Education is the science of growth. If religion is simply some 
kind of parasite (and is treated as such) , its only function would be 
decorative. ^On the other hand, if it is organic, then it should function 
in a healthy and complete way. 

It is hoped that this study can lead to the conclusion that the 
return to the Fourth "R" will fulfill rather than encumber our educational 
system. 

The following is a set of general objectives which appear to in- 
clude much that is being discussed today: 

1. Awareness of the value of self. / . . 

0 Tlevelooment of a leisure-home-work synthesis. 

3: Jrleidships, social contacts, clubs, and other interests pursued 

in a balanced fashion. «4u^14^., 
4. consumer awareness together with' a shared "^P^^^^iWlity. 
5 Altruistic behavior and sensitivity to the needs of others. 

6. Wider concepts of citizenship ^and participation. 

7. Moral awareness and a code qf ethics. 

9* ibUi'ty'^runderstand problems that exist in society or those 

that are developing (historical P"^ ^'^'^^""i* . 26 
10. A sense of reverence and a consciousness of the.^wiy. 



26prnmm lists the types of human experience as "tenderness, 
interest, Id^lt InLgrir,, and laith." C^e. Fro^, «... ^ 
rr -7ft ftc: ^ <;hields lists basic needs as to ±ove, oe j-uvcu, 

and feel pur. " In-di-saing t is ^ ^ te^ SMe^: ^"'a 

esteem to solve problems, and to oe lotgxvcu. \ ^,^,^^1 H-fQtrlct 

esteem, i-u o 01 n Tn unnubllshed syllabus,, one school districL 

fifMrtreS ;-lo Tlf-awarenesl tune^-in, self-reliance, 

self-accirtance, well being! feeling competent, being accepted. (See 
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The above list was compiled from various sources. There are also 
other problems tlat make such a full development difficult. The child 
whose home has moved from one place to the other finds that he .experiences 
discontinuity and with it loses a sense of responsibility. The affluent 
aspect of our society has removed the need to struggle for achievement. 
The full impact cf urban vs.. suburban life removes the child from defi- 
nitely established identity symbols. Government and ownership becomes they 
instead of we. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This chapter on the objectives within education pointed up the 
need for two thir.gs: a world view and the ability to integrate this into 
a lite-style. It was shown that there is an emerging curriculum and also 
a philosophy of education to go with it. 

What should one reasonably expect in the way of a life-style and 
the other aspect, of growing from a child to an adult? The child is ex- 
pected to accept a value system, yet this system may be inconsistent with 
much of the life about him. ~Fronm.Tas a positive point of view in this 
relation: 

Anv real hope- for victory over the dehumanized society of the mega- 
machine a^d' or the building up of an humanist industrial society 
rests upon thu condition that the values of tradition are brought 
iTo liie, arid that a society emerges in which love and integrity 

2 7 

are possible. 

This chapter, then, completes the basic argument which began with 
the questions of necessity and f easibTOty and led to the three hypotheses 



Oceanvriew School district, of^T^-^^ Sey-Conoept, Oxnard, California, 
1973.) [_ 

2'Fromm, The Revolution of Hope, p. 89. 
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given in the intr ^auction. For ^he most part, the argument has been that 
of establishing t le statements of authorities in many fields to the issues 
dibcussed. The trend toward a "world view" has been well documented. 
The nature of the integrative process has also been well documented. The 
suggestions for tne unit constituted a practical application of what the 
paper has discussed in this regards. 

The educator practices what lu has learned from the psychologist 
and the sociologist. Many experts in this field have become sensitive to 
the values Involved in developing new life styles. 

The next chapter concerns the relation of philosophy to this area. 
With this, the relation of spiritual values to this life style should be 
the final link in the argument. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE ISSUES OF MORALITY 
•Throughout this study, attention has been paid to the manyissues 
involved within tie community, within cur concepts of socialization, within 
the rather broad spectrum of a normal personality, within the framework of 
curriculum constract ion, and within th 3 development of the student. There 
remains the most lifficult area of all, the dumain of the philosopher. 

Whilu the philosopher of the Renaissance was very .theologically 
centered, the phiLosophy of the EnlightfAraent made an attempt to cut the 
umbilical cord ani thus separate itself from the necessity to prove first 
or last events within the cosmos. It would be very rash to attempt any ^ 
reunion between theology and philosophy based upon an ethic that carries 
a divine command, but an ethic that is functional is another matter. It 
is this arr. to which attention is directed in the present chapter. 

Philosophy suffers from as much pluralism as any of the other 
academic disciplines. It will not be possible to cover all the bases, 
but it is possible to examine some of the important criteria by which 
present day ideas are measured. It is necessary to look at mor^^ than 
the issues of this study.. They resemble the visible part of an iceberg-- 
the obvious issues rest upon those that are submerged. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to begin with the issues 
within philosophy and then proceed to the relationship of these issues , 
to the study of the development of the child as discussed in the last 
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chapter. The educator deals first with knowledge it=;elf (epistanology) , 
and then with its cransmi..ion (p.aagogy) . In_both of these, the philo- 
sopher acts as juJgu..^^n this, it might be inferred Chat morality can 
both be known, and taught. In the former, inorality becomes a part of 
"discipline," and in the latter, an "art!" 

In a course taken by Che writer pertaining to religious philo- 
sophy, the inscructor, a visicor from a large scace<.niverslcy remarked 
chac of nine members of his deparcmenC. only he had an inceresc in reli- 
gion.^ If Chis uere a scaciscic which could be projecced inco Che various 
deparrmencs c ncerned wich Chis s-Cudy. ic would appear thaC CwenCy years 
ago chere were f.w academics interested in religion. Fortunately, such^ 
statistics would be subject to better documentation than this. 

There is opposition to the traditional concepts of morality. 
This can be seen in both the situationistp and in the scientologists.. . 
Fletcher, in a mich debated book noced Che following: 

r:.dern Christians oughc noc be naive enough Co accepC any ocher view 
of Jesus' echic Chan .Che siCuaCional one. 

This is i.o: as extreme as ic'.sound^as Che following sCacemenC 



showed: 



*- lorT fV. . Hpcl<;ions of the conscience are rela- 
f^:: 'wTirc; ^h ::;sf ^cl™- the cireumscance... Whac 
r ; be dLl in any sicuaClon depends upon Che case, and Che solu- 

St^LTev-eJ B~ c.e 

re!a iie course is ch^ea. Che oblitacion Co pursue ic is absoluce 
L cann^c b": hot or cold, ur lukeLrm, — ^^"S aa uncerCain note 
abouc the ob..igaCion LCself . The obligacion xs absoluce, only. Cne 



^Garretc Biblical InsCituce, Ev^nscon.; Illinoi's. Summer, 1S52. 
.^Joseph 'letcher. ::Uu.rion-Ethl'0 (PhiladelphlaKhe Wescmin- 
ster Pre^s, 1966 >, p. 139. 
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decision is relative. Only the he ' is relative, not the y%. That 
is why we have said that th. task is "to find absolute love s rela- 



t-i\t: course.' "* 



Going f ui Cher into the issue, with the development of Value Skept- 
Ijis'n, it seems thai some spokesmen became even more difficult: 

All ethical rorms discussed 'above result in value skepUHsm^ the . 
. view that moral values are unknowable, or, still better , ^Value 
nihilism, the theory that moral principles do not exxst. 

A recent methodology in the area of ethics is that of linguistic 
<xn'xlj2is. Through this technique there has been less emphasis upon both 
generalization ar.d absolutes and more upon accepting social realities. \ 

Some of the results of modern apVfoaches will be discussed later 
in t'his chapter. s, 

Existetuial Values 

Before continuing with an analysis o/ the issues surrounding 
morality. Lt might be well to look at the philosophical assumptions that ' 
have affected the behavioral sciences. 

The contemporary psychologist can see various ramif i\tions'of a 
religious svstem. What the p/;ychologist sees- is that religion can re- 
lease tension anc anxiety in the individual in his conflicts with the 
society- about him. The full depth of this conflict has been expressed 
by,De Grood: 

This factor las naturally been weakened by mass-society: man is a - 
' ' parL of this society without which he cannot live, he depends on it 

. in many respects, but he is an atom with which society can very well 
. . do without, this Vnakes the difference. This link f^^jjjj • 

organic on the ons hand, on the other is very weak. Thxs -^s "hy it 
is impossible to c ant o^the help and solidarity of others (wo-th 



^"^7^, ^P. y/3,m. . 'Sahakia^i-, Bthioo, p. 214. 

'■'Ibi^, tp. 202-236. 
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rh^ evceotion ot .articular alliance such as revolutionary. groUps, 
lut this is not a'characteristic- of society, as a whole). That xs 
iTy ft is di^acult to have friends (this is very -clear in Anerxcan 
society).^ 

Religion, then, is supposed to brxng meaning which the individual ' 
has lost through social. -ation. This milieu could be a smaller or' a . 
greater syltem. In this way, religion becomes a systm integrator. Even 
if it is more or less a crutch, a crutch" is better than crawling^on all 
fours. The real issue is whether the individual has been advanced by . 
religious system, in his dealing with social, political and economic ^ 
realities or whether its ultimate effect is his retardation. This is, 
of course, a utilitarian ethic. 

To suppose such a tension-relieving system or anxiety-removal 
concept, many mir.isters 'have been trained in psychology and.Jound that 
this is, indeed, an effective tool. To this end there is no dearth of . . ; 
literature wh^he parson or priest may consult to support these ideas ^ 

of existential rcdigion, 

in the modern curriculum, "self concepts" are designed to. help . 
the child to copo with both himself and others. All of this is basically 
existential. With it is a realization that personhood is a value. Whether 
society ultimately values indivldJa^ls is not ,the point; society is a col- 

lection of individuals. ' ^ 

Not only is the individual seen existentially, but society as 
well. Within th.s society there ha? emerged a new ideology. * It has been, 
called U.hmlog,. Both technology and alienation are frequently dis- ^ . 
cussed in currenc sociological literature. What is predicated is a • ■ 

.^^Davld H. Da Gr.od, Daie Kiepe John So-erville, f/oii^^^^ f o 

in Contempoxufy Mloaoph, (St. Louis,. Missourx: William H. Green, 197i; , 
p. 228. 
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co.iipLte r..orgaui -aaon of group life, and the "world village" i.^' seen 
to opt thc! preseni national paC.cems. 

Religion, as an integr^- r in group life,, appears to lack defini- 
tion. This is, o: course, from the point of view of the intellectual. 
Is it what the average man thinks? Muller observed the following: 

We must alway> keep in mind what absent-minded 'literary intellectuals 
and single-naaded radicals may appear to forget: there are mxllxons 
of dec-ent, friendly, kiniW Americans. To a 'considerable extent most 
. middle-class Deople liv/u^ to their image of themselves as hard- ^ 
walking, law-abiding, home-loving, self-respecting, people. 

Perhaps one of the realities of social life lies -in- the qualita- 
tive distinctions which are given individuals in group roles such as 
li-beral, conservative, fundamentalist, radical, modern, old fogy- and the 
like. They are labels that sometimes have utility in emotional appeals. , 
In a discussion of the views and ways -of radicals, Charles Hampden- 
Turner remarked: 

The further technology advar. es into the twentieth century~the fur- 
-cifSr our spiritual temper retreats into the nineteenth. 

While he favors the radical. Turner saw the need of S'jnevgj to 

relate both the conservative and radical components of societv: . 

Every radical man should in appropriate circumstances be a "situa- 
tional conservative." 

In m4king the analysis of various types of persons, he weighs 
such cot^epts as "Existence" (ideal outlook), "Perception" (humanitarian, 
sympathetic), "Identity" (greater self-insight), "Competence" (strong 
self-confidence and belief), "Investment" (cgncerh with self-expression), 



'^Herber J. Muller, In Pux'suU of Relevanoe (Bloomington, Indiana: 
The University of Indiana Press, 1971), p. 93. 

''Hampden- Turner, L 'ileal y.ayi, p. 317. ''ihid., i>.. IVi. 
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"Suspension and Fi.k" (gives .benefit of doubt), "Bridge the J)ista«ce" - 
(sympathy foi^.th. underdogT, "Self Confirming, Self Transcending Impact"^ 
Otends to have ccimunity popularity), "Dialectic leading to Syner'gy" 
(cooperative), "integration of Feedback and gomplexity" (better educated 
better able to atstract from experience). 

All of tlese concepts show Chf deep inroads of existentialism 
into modern s^iclogical thinking. 

Whar Che existentialist tends to ignore is that society cannot " 
exle-c without rul es. Baier spoke to this point: 

The criteria of acceptability, as I call them, of social rules are 
- t ose ihiS .-e have L mind when we use moral talk, such as when, we 
• saTsomethin,, is right or wrong. When we say ^^^at somethxnJ xs 
wrong we imply that it violates a social rule whxch is nf/J^st a 
^ocSl rule'but one -which purports to satisfy "^"^"^ °f /-^^P^^; 
ability. Om= can immediately see what these are. . They are those 
Sat when u,derstood-and this is a core point for moral educa- 
' So™!ain to each individual the necessity of having compulsory 
orders.^ 

Hampden--urner also saw the existential application to education 

in the following quotation: ^ 

Consider one major aspect of -^cializing a child. In order for the 
•^chS to develop, some approximate synergy or balance must be maxn- 
tailKbetwe..n Ms own needs .which he experiences dxrectly and the 
neeSs^f the environment -which at fivsp he iperaewes only dcmPj. 

Also-the church has had the heavy weight. of existentialism fall 
upon it. The following quotation made by a student concerning contem- 
porary society is significant: ^ ^, 



^^Reference is^made to qualities of " the "Tolerant Personality." 
(See Hampden-Turner, Radical Man, p.. 51). 

i^Chaptec 11. "Method and Substance in' Moral Education," Beck 
records a converLJlon by Kurt Baier. (See Beck, Crltt^den, and Sullx- 
van,,(eds.) Moval Education, p. 338). 

-'^Harapden-'t.irner, Radical Man, pp. 270,271. 

\ 
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The first, an! probably nost important (ot the reasons for a des- 
perate search for meaning on our campuses) is the mental atrophy 
and gradual e:pirat. .n of an old man named .clence. It was this man 
Who in his yoatU caused the deterioration of the church and much of 
Western tradition while he was converting the world. In his later 
days he reared a handicapped— blind, deaf, mindless, and soulless- 
son whom he ;alled Technology. This Son now allows his father to 
continue living, but only to do his bidding. This, the clinical 
death of science, has removed one of the great sources of meaning 
in the lives jf contemporary f,iudents, that was enjoyed by previous 
^ generations. niversity students no longer feel they can, through 
practicing th^ cult of science, make the world a more fit place to 
live— not in :he least estimation. Many students arf of the opinion 
that the opposite effect will result. 

Perhaps o.ie could argue with some of the above. It contains 

rather" broad generalizations. But the core of the matter is inescapable! 

As to the church—there are many rumblings. Here was one: 

A church without clergy and without buildings would not be a loss 
at all. However, a theology without God in the. sense of some con- 
ception of thi ultimate meaning of the universe is impossible. 

The opinion frequently given is the cry that comes from the 

existential situation from college professors ;and students. All the 

disciplines are affected by it. Fortunately, philosophy has never been 

able to tully accept all of its implications. 

Moral Philosophij 

There are so many schools philosophy in both time and place 
that it is impossible to do more than remind the reader that this is not 
a subject upon which there is universal agreement. 

Looking ^Ato the world of sin and evil, the good and the saved, 
it appears that human actions have complex relationships. The following 



i^j^onald lei/hers, physics major, E.I.U. , 1970. is quoted. (See 
John Charlc Coop.r, lu ligion in the Age of Aqwxnus (Philadelphia. The 
Westminster Press, I97i;, p. 105. 



^"Jbid,, .?. 158. 
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is a suggested list from which value judgments might be made: 

1. The relationship of man to nature (and vice versa). 

2. The relationship of man to society. 

" 3. The relationship of man to his fellow man (person to person). 

4. The relationship of the person to himself. 

5. The relationship of the social process to the iildxvxdual. 

6. The reflection of ideas a3 they are applied to man s knowledge. 

7. The relation of men and groups to authority. 

Within all of these lies a value system. This is the existential 
aspect of the ethical situation which even the philosopher cannot escape. 

In "6" of the above list it was hinted that man could sin against 
his own ideals. To this the philosopher now asks the question, "Where 
did these ideals come from, and who says they are to be respected?" In 
this way, he escapes the existential trap. 

It is possible to discuss a full range of moral relationships. - 
In general there appear to be phree' levels of moral judgment: 

1. The child's conceptualization of his world together with the 
effective systcas of his enviru .-vent. , , , - , 

2 Brincing iustice Into human relationships (chxld-child, and 

ch%d-adult). Thxs is generally felt to be the lowest order of 
morality in that it is related to the individual act. 

3. The development of rational choices that result xn the chxld 
Looming a useful part of his world. This can be extended to 
, ' higher level choices and spirituality* 

It is only as all of these are examined as part of^an integrated 
•system (that is, miilti-.dimensional) that the full scope of wR3t will b. 
necessary to bring moral education into fhe classroom begins to become 
clear. Morality is more than either knowledge or rules and laws. Since 
an increasing nunber of youth are not receiving religious instruction, ^ 
they are not even exposed to what is often poor and amateurish teacrhing: 
• of move\ concepts. What the merits of this might be is impossible to * 
ascertain. It certainly would not be an excuse to teach morals in an - 
equal fashian. In fact, it is generally felt that morals cannot he- 
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taught directly. 

What is o concern here is the inconsistent nature ot what the 
child is now beinr, exposed to. Some of the results of this were pointed 
out by Aububel in the following statement: 

In -ar]y childhood we see evidence ot moral inconsistency on the basis 
of developmen:al immaturity in ability to generalize; and although im- 
provement in :his ability continues until adult Ixfe, xt always falls 
short of complete per-fection. Much of this inconsistency, however 
should not be ascribed to inevitable cognitive llir.xtatxons xn logxcal 
process. The-e are at least two other contributory factors here, (a) 

previously di;cussed deficiencies in moral education, and CbL the„ 

objective moral confusion prevailing in our culture. ... J-J^ current 
generation of youth, therefore, has ^developed an extremely hxgh tolerance 
for moral ambi-guity and confusion. 

There has been a revival of interest in moral philosophy in- the 
present generation This has come because of two or three obvious prob- 
lems. One is tha. of sex. It becomes necessary to question very seri'ously 
the place and function of sex mores in our society. While adultery was 
once considered oie of the major sins, the modern student can point out 
that even more serious sins have arisen. The sins of bureaucracy culmi- 
nated in Watergat i. Viet Nam brought up the role of v,ar and the damage 
it did to the people of the country and to the pe^rsonalities of our youth 
who were forced tJ go , there. 

Cross, in a diSQussion of the book Situation Ethics made the fol- 
lowing observatio.i: ■ . - 

The somewhat Jisraal science of moral theology has recently come ^o lU^. 
?hls resurgence of vitality in a theological discipline whxch has been 
Jogjed down ir. traditionalism or been supplanted often by a hxghly • 
psychologized pastoral treatment has been motivated, xn great part, by 



Components 



i^David I'.- Ausub.l, "Psychology's Undervaluation of the Rational 
in Moril Behavior," in Moral Education, Beck, Crittenden, and 



' Sallivan (eds.), ?. 213. 
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Che debate over situation uLiiics,^^ 



Sex is net so easily dispensed with. Venereal disease, divorce, 
illegitimate chilJien, and unwanted children become silent witnesses to 

Che need for "controls." 

Baier made a point for the need to teach ethics in the following 



statement: 



I believe there are at least four major aims we can justifiably 
pursue in a universal program of education, and quite irrespective 
of whether ttece aims have the support of the majority or not. tor 
r'oralln spealcing they ought not be opposed by anyone. Purther, we 
may justifiably urge the prohibition of any educational program that 
prevents children from being exposed to a program of universal moral 
education with these aims: 

1. produce 'in our pupils good will 

2. an understanding of public morality with its systems of 
social controls— this is public morality „ c-. 

3. an understanding of the need for public moral .order. Benefits. 

Justification. Survival of society 

4. understanding of criteria of acceptability for such a program. 
Keep harm and suffering at a minimum. 

While philosophers debate the nature of the moral process, society 
is facing a number of problems which directly relate to moral issues: war, 
population, ecology, and dehumanizing systems. Perhaps the ultimate in 
morality would be to. question the morality of turning the whole thing into 
a debate or philosophical criteria. If reason destroys the reasoner, it is 
a terrible weapor. 

Uwnaniam and Natui'aliam 
Two alternatives to religious instruction are humanism and naturali 



^Hjilforc 0. Cross, "The Moral Revolution: An Analysis, Cri^xque, 
and Appreciation/' in The Situation Ethics Debate, ed. Harvey Cox (Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1^68), p. 146. 

I'Kurt B.'ier, "Ethical_Pluralism and Moral Education," in :-lcral 
Education, eds. Uck, Crittenden and Sullivan, p. 106. 

f 
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AS philosophical ,yst..s, chey have the ability to avoid the questions which 
religion asks but. at the same time, provide many of the same answers. One 
.ight make a good case for the .dea that the major religions of the world 
readily accept bo.h of these philosophies as containing their basic ethical 
principle... Ther . is no need to debate either, for the purpose of this 
study; there is o.ly the need to try to understand their function in the 
problem involved. 

- to e:<ai^n. it separately, l.u^aalsm proposes that man, as a rational 
creature, is able to act for the' good of his fellow -an. (This was, the 
Urst point made by Baier.) This is in complete agreement with Jesus' 
summary of the U.. What is missing here is the existential ,.,an-«ho 
does not appear to do\his naturally. What he is able to do and what he 
ullU to do are often qu^e opposite. For tuis reason one could advocate 
.Hat humanism is a necessa^.but not a sufficient basis for a complete 

moral philosophy (or theology) 

Baturaii.m is the Idea th\^ the universe operates according t» 
law and that eve, y thing follows an orderly process. Man seeks to find 
these laws and turn the., to bis own use, Extended too far. this leads 
„ the problem d=scussed by Dubos. In his desire to control nature, man 
is destroying nature. The simple belief that man can learn from nature 
does not mean that nature contains all that man needs to know. It might 

1 ^r. ™nn»G Pvlstential situation. If the laws 
be seen that nature is close to man S existencxax so. 

• C.A r-nrpfullv It appears that within them man is but 
of nature are examined caretuiiy, appccii. 

a small and 'not essential part. «hat is lacking, then is ...en.e. Kohl- 
berg, whose si. .teps in moral development have already been discussed, 
made the foUowl ,g statement concerning moral education. 

Following De-ey and fiaget I shall argue that the goal of moral 
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education is the stimulation of the "natural" development of the 
individual clild's own moral judgment and capacities, thus allowing 
him to use his own moral jadgment to control his behavior. The 
attractiveness of definihg the goal of moral education as stimula- 
tion of development rather than as teaching of fixed rules stems 
from Che fact that it involves aiding the child to take the next step 
in a direction toward which he^is already ^tending, rather than impos- 
ing an alien pattern, upon iiim. 

He then joes on to state that aiding the child to develop stages 
five and six does not violate his moral freedom. It is necessary to 
read the above statement with care because one might infer that it argued . 
against rather tlan for moral training. In his six steps, -Kohlberg refers 
to the developmental stages of the child which must be valued, not the 
value system of J.he child per se. i 

Not only does nature have limitations; but there is the limita- 
tion of human re.son in dealing either with the necessities of nature and 
of the ideals of humanism. Religion must "de^ with man as living within 
a pa.adox: while man appears to have what is sufficient, he always dis- , 
covers that it iv, inadequate Tor the ultimate task. 

But because the systems of naturalism and humanism are limited,/ - 
this 'loes not mean that we abandon them lojc some other system. This js 
the perennial error of the philosopher. The mature philosopher (and^^lso 
the mature theologian) would be more apt ,Lt ;o discard a system whifch 
man knows and un.lerstands how to use until he has perfected a bette^ system. 
This is the essence of conservativism. .Perhaps the religious term 'that 
best describes sufficiency is that of "salvation." 

Those systems in the universe and in society that appear to be 
.sufficient for the needs of some could be very insufficient for others. 
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. i^Kohlberg, "Stages of Moral Development," in Moral Education, 
eds. Beck, Crittenden, and Sullivan, p. 71. 
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The salvation that reassures one is an ambiguous term to someone else. 
Ihis does not m^aa that the individual needs to abandon all belief be- 
cause it does not meet the needs of someone else. Nor does it mean that 
the other person "dictates what salvation is. The whole system that in- 
cludes whatj^e call morality transcends man, nature, and society. It 
lies beyond the individual acts of existence in the realm of essence 
and meaning. 

Philosophy has had long acquaintaace with compromise. In some 
schools, this thought to be the basis for the solution of moral issues. 
It is the l:undai.,ental idea of Sophism that restraint leads to compromise, 
and compromise mckes it possible for n man to live with his enemies. 

It might be said that the field of economics is a compromise 
between nature ar.d society. The law^char-xelate to sexual behavior can 
also be shown to hold a similar recognition that both have to be satisfied. 

Religion is an art that is -practiced by children of nature in a 
society largely cf their own making (but in a time we call history). It 
attempts to transcend man's existential-nati^^e with his essential nature. . 
This effort- to transcend the paradox-becomes man's spirituality. 

" An almost unknown document is one issued by the Educational Poli- 
cies Com,..ission .>f the National Education Association called Moral and 
SpiHtuui Values in the PiMia Schools. There is no doubt but that the 
aommission, at the time the document was prepared, were of the opinion 
tl.at both moral and spiritual values needed emphasis In the public schools. 
Speaking of comn.^omise they have the following to say: 

If the individual personality is supreme, ■J^'^^^lr^J^f idea of"he 
than Violence. Voluntary cooperation, contrary to the idea of the 
survival of die fittest, is essential to all 
Tn^ to the A.nerican system of values, no partisan xntere.t 
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authorized tc overreach the popular will. 

It is not possible to 'analyze all the problen^s within philosophy, 
but what has beer presented is sufficient to demonstrate the basic approach 
to the many aspects of morality. Looking back, it appears that it has a 
lung history'. Stapiro believed that Kant had some very definite ideas 
about it: 

world. ^ 

Perhaps this study has not said very much about either idealism 
or rationalism. U is probably better to d.al with the issues that sur- 
round morality tt an to loo", for its roots in a particular system. For 
this reason, existentialism, humanism, and naturalism appear to relate 
.are closely to .he objective of the study. This, of course, follows 
from a utilitarian concept of ethics. / 

. Eszential Aspects of Morality 
It is difficult to find a comprehensive definition of what Piaget 
sees- as the mora, judgment of the child. The diagram in figure 4 relates 
to his discussion of the subject. 

The child 'appears to grow in a wider world of child to child, 
then child to parent, and then to institutional relationships. At first. 
' the child only responds to constraints. As his (actions become more and 
„ore autonomous, he begins to respond in terms of cooperation. He goe. 



'^Educational Policies Commission. Moml and SpiHtual Valuea ^n 
the Public Sohoo'-^i 22. 

20j. Sal^n Schapiro. LihevalUm, Us Meaning and History (New 
York: Van N'ostra.id Reinhold Company. 1958). p. 19. 
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through various stages of socialization and gradually accepts a concept 
of justice that mikes his decisions more in keeping with his total respon- 
sibilities. He appears to need to make each of these step by step develop- 
ments. Piaget maie the fuilov/ing statement: 

Rather than institutional responses-j:f rom within) the child reacts to 
things about aim and thus develops what we call moral consciousness. 
He cannot inherit them.^^ 

RATIOMLITY miATURITY 

autonomy 

/ ' ohild-ohild • ) / 

/ authority - .institutional J y 

J relationships — 



' CO 'operation ' constraints 



relationships 
social I. -.xtion ' maturity 



Fig. 4 ' Devcl.ypment of- Autonomy 
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Perhaps the tragic aspect of the problem is chat what surrounds 
the Chi].! has lost its strong symbolic effect. The complete commerciali- 
zation of "holy'Vd^ys and .the over-stimulation of television have destroyed 
the sharper images relating to the meaning of life, that a child had in 
less complicated culture. Oliver and Bane discussed this situation in 



the following: 



Perhaps educ&tors, philosophers, and psychologists should join with 
theologians c.nd sensitive youth in a search for the kind of powerful 
metaphor with which our Christian heritage once provided us. We some- 
how need to create myths and celebrations by which we can project the 



2 'Jean Pdaget, The _ Moral Judgment of the Cnlld (New York: The , 
Free Press, 1965': , p. 186. 

^^Ibid., p. 395. 
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caramon joys, .-iorrows, afjJ compassions that we shace sfmply by thu 
fldcc I c We -ire hutaan.''' 

vrnecher .'ne can find a definition or a syst«2!n, or,; for that 

matter, see 'the. ..if f iculiy involved, doc. not change the need'to work ' 

out nc:w methods vithin our educational system.^ One area that is becoming 

particularly sensitive is ?tbat bi Vor4'. itself.. There is a growing atti- 

tude.upon the pa "t of many workers- that the jQb exists for them and .no't . 

i;tiey for the j. o The resuXL is seen in bureaucratic inefficiency. Many 

institutions require from six" weel:s to three months to answer a letter. 

-Hie t. l I wing- al o considered thi's ^point: ^ 

Thtire i^ a c-isis in meaning created essentially by affluence and the 
accompanying cvncism of youth" regarding the necessity of work as use 
of man's existence.. The crisis has been compounded by the inab?.lity 
oK thcee major- institutions, • school, work and church, to deal wxth 
- the redirecfLon'of energy previously channeled into ecoriomic d^ev-elop- 
raent.^"* ■ 

Thfs Voi>t' "ighq be further developed by using graffiti as an 
c>.ample af Ae 1 >j>s' of moral restraint, or the chewing gum that takes 
millions of dollirs eaeh year to remove, of the trash and litter in the 
pkrks and on the beaches. All of this indicates a failure at some point 
CO help individu.is realize that they share in the responsibility as well 
as the benefits jf technology and science. 

The eigh-.h comiJiandmenr is "Thou ahalt no^ steal."" One might 

m9ke a "flow chare of the following connected events -nd decisions: 

1. If you s;eal: you may %o to jail , , 

then you v/ill lose your freedo.a (for a time) 



''M W. waiver. arid H. J. Bane, - "Morai Education: Is Reasoning 
Lnough?" inl^om: Eduaatlon, eds. Beck, GriLtenden and Sullivan, p. .bi. 



'^''Ibid., p. 265. 
^'LxMdus 20:15. 
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your friends and family mv look down on you 
"in the future it will be uifficult to find a job. 

All of this -illustrates Chat values are involved and the indi- 
vidual must decide a course oi action-to steal or not to steal. There 
is, on the other nand a very impor^.ant question which goes even before 
this, "Wher<^ did Che stealing begin?" Ko act of theft begins with the 
act itself. From this, one appreciates why the moral philosophers ate 
saying that it serves no putpose merely to tell the child not to steal. 
Then come, the second question, "Where does correction begin?" 

In dealing; with youth in correctional institutions, it was ^dis- 
covered that very frequently the reason for the theft was not in the 
object stolen. Let us examine some reasons: 
Peer recognition 

Totemism (the object ha? power symbols) 

Anger-resentment against parents, authority figures, sclrool, etc. 
Heed for love (recognition) 
To sell it fcr money. 

The skills needed may also be in the realm of the emotional. 
It is sometimes cifficult to differentiate between the soci-.l^ (sub- 
cultural level) ^.nd the emotional level in juvenile offenses.' Par|: of 
the cure is to give the child skill in handling his emotional prob^ms, 
and part of it U in re-channeling the.chdld int^ the larger culture. 

From the^e two,- the development of 'meaning, and the-develo, nent 
of skills, one should' go on to the development of self in integration i 
of experience, aud setting and pursuing attainable goalk Perhaps the 
worst sin society commits is to promise 'too much to too m\ny! Wiile 



^•^Thls 1 St. represents the writer's ^--^-P^^i^Jf f l/f jj"^"!^ 
vn„rh vuthoritv us a Group Supervisor (in cottage life) and as a class 
^^om teacher 'tIS Ise /tudy' technique developed an awareness that ^ 
cU^ification W off<in/es< is a -Very complex matter. 

• ' i80 
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athletics has nan: le^s than one boy in one li«ndred thousand can 

liopc tor such ploi-/! 

Soci. iy L' just as, much a part of the real world as the world of 
nutuxc is. It is necessary to relate the individual to both. In an 
examin..tion of education it appears that the task has not been taken 
suriously enough ..or has utiUzed the rich possibilities that are ready 
for development. Contrary to much of the pessimism that 'emanates from 
the intellectual .iomain, there will always be frontiers. Because man is 
gifted with irauginatiun, he will always discover new tasks. The following 
needs of every raau were suggested by Doyle Shields in a. course in tl^is 
area for teachers; 

1. rood, shelter and clothing ... . , ^ ^ ' 

2. Intimates; friends, regular acquaintance, social contacts . . . 

3. «ork (vocation), hobbles, recreation ... 

4! Privacy, .:onf identia ■ cy, renewal system . . . 

5. Improvement, study, guidance, new goals ... ^ 

6. Planning Jor tne future: maturation in ideas, retirement • • • • 

7. Health, physical fitness, manipulative skills . . . 
B. Intelligeice: imagination, creativity, skills . . . 

9! A politico voice, the right to decide, a share m the^benefits . 
10. Justice; :he right to be heard, and forgiveness ... 

Moral training is centered around such needs. In fact, it couM 

be considered to .e a fulfillmenu of such needs. It might be said th.t 

morality i. not w.at "can't" be done, but finding life in what "can" be 
/ ^ . ' 

done. 

SiATcna/'y and Conclusion 
It can be pointed out chat not only is life a struggle, but that 
that the struggle itself is life. Without struggle people would become 
mere puppets of either a lush tropical paradise or of ah ant-hill society 
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^^Cour^,e taken from Cnltfornia Lutheran College, June, 1974. 
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c.f technology. li-.^hcr of thesa is likel to happen in the near future, 
fur this- reason t child need^ to lea a to cope with his problems, and 
thus also- Kelp all uf society to do the same. The following list is 
suggestive of issues that constantly appear and reappeaf: 

1 Ownership of property: the haves and the have nots. 

2. Responsibility: let George do it! The increase of services ot 

3. AichorSi who has the right to say what is to be done? Wiat^, 
ilives thtiiiXhis right? - \ ' j n«.i 

4. SncW. goals and ^^cations: Push button jobs, appetxtes dulled 

5. Parenthpcdrrising divorce rate, unwanted children, rejected 
childr'en, rejecting -child.ren. " , ^ ■' 1 

■ 6. Anomie ard rejection 'of values, morals and restraint. 

7 Ecology and the need no develop new Ixfe styles. 

'8* War, the psychology .f fear and hate, war economy. 

9. TrLjection of knowledge and the values ^bout knowledge. 

Society las those who play the roles of propheLrM well as 

those who functicn as pHects. ' B-rh can overplay their hand. The prophet 

is sometimes felt to be JuH^matia while the priest is .atha^Uo, Both 

of these play an important part in the moval dialogue^ that must go on in 

our society. Ju.t as the teenage youth finds love for the first time 

(fj; hlr. or her), s. each generation must iliscove. for itself the real 

meaning o. right and wrong, although neither of these ^discoveries is new. 

It- is not pos'sib.e to tell the lovers what love is any more than it is 

possible to tell others what right and wron^ is until they experience it 

. within their lift: space. * ' ^ 
What, t4-.un, can be done? What always has been done! Develop 
symbols in which the dangers' are obvious. Also develop symbols that point 
to the succe,ssfu, use of'" what nature and society has given us. Thus the 



^^Herman Kah^ and Anthony J. Wiener, T^ie Year 2000 (New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1%7), pp. 18-184. 
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anchropolwist £i ids answers that the philosoeher, 'sociologist, and 
psychologist fail tp discover, There is a cont^^s need to create new . 
symbols- kthin th. social institutions which h^^ve m^ing and answers ^ ^ 
that the youth c'ax.plainly read. Ihe fcyllowing is a^^t of suggkstea 

themes: , c* \ 

« ^ 

1 Unity (a leed to show^he common cause humanity)' 

2*. Love (in terms of brotherhood, concern, sacrxfxce) 

3. Goodwill (a vision, tolerance, justice) f„.„r^) 

4. Faith (in a friendly universe, in socxe.ty, xn the future; 

5. Hope (for one's self and others) , n 

6. Conscious.iels (the human le^el, creativity, xmagxnd^ion) ^ 

All of these and perhaps others v;o^ld be meaiylngful-^ - / 

-Ihe power of expressing things symbolically is'freq^tly ignored./' 
The cross is basically a symbol of suffering". Man has probed its deeper 
meanings: justice, brotherhood, hope, sacrifice. . . This is a symbol- ' ' 
that expresses the problem of the suffering of nature in today/ s ".ecology, - 
or the inhumanity of war', "or the brutal way many people are treated in a 
world of starving billions. 

Symbols stfould develop sensitivity. They do not leave the rational 
level, a-s many suppose,' but add to it the dimension of feeling. Morality 
is never attained upou the s:^hgle , direction of logic, Itmust imply , ^ 
feeling and the varm emotions it can evuke. 

Thus, there is.no need for pacadox. Moral! tj^ is a netessary fact, 
of human life. U is"essantial in the existential system. It is both " 
humane and natural, for man was gi.en the emotions as well as the intellect. 
If the philosopher believes that he is a machine, instead of a 
' compassionate hun.an being, he will always believe that morality belongs 
somewhere in a t.ght category: strif,ped of emotion, limited to logical 
categories, and programmed to provide a tangible service. 
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The issue of morality has been the most difficult to handle. 
This is part of the paradox of spiritual -valbes. The Apostle Paul re- 
marked that what "he -would be" was difficult to attain." The ethic of 
Jesus has of.ten received the connnent that it is an impossible ethic. In 
considering the cppo.lte side of the coin, it is believed by many that 
any' o'ther ethic is ^ot wortfty^of consideration. Spiritual values washed 
thin of moral content are no values at all. 

There is always 3 need to consider the logic and rationale of 
what phiiosophy^^ries to Su, . The fact that the matter is difficult to 
understand does not mean that It is not worthy to be understood. The 
child needs to kr.ow that aiiy ethical stand may not" only be difficult but 
may even bring ab6ut suffering. The sacrifices of the past indicate the 
truth of this. 

It is sig-.nificant that educators are more aware of the need to 
develop- value content in education. It,ig to encourage the inclusion 
of such values that this 'study began. It is an appropriate place to 
conclude. What lollows will be an analysis of the study as a unified 
whole . 



2 ^Romans" 7: 15, for exa-.ole. 
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CIlAl^TER XI 
. SUl-E-iAKY 



This stucy attempted to .ualyze the probieiq ui developing alter- 
natives to religious education within the public schools by a careful 
consideration' of three important are'as: (1) that of the com^nunity as seen 
in a historical perspective, (2) the educational institution" as a part of 
an aca.l<=nic community and with administrative responsibilities, (3) the 
development of the child in relation to specific moral demands upon his 

behavaor, ^ 

It has net been possible simply to isolate the problem from the 
,^ieu of its matrix. Such a "test tube" technique would develop a 
tulretical concept that would lose its practical valiie through mere 
academic rigor. The^basic questions of feasibility and necessity demand 
attention to psychological, social, and institutional demands upon it. 

Tlie Legal Matvix 
There «e. tw6 basic types ol individuals and groups who would 
always challenge a program of' this type. This is not' so much a matter of 
pluralism as it* is of 'psychological and temperamental natures. First, 
■there ail thoarTTn^t^ave the sectarian point of view that the world it- 
self is the etivMi. Paurdefined-this group's attitude: 

Where the church-type stresses the identity of church and society in 
t^r^mfof omeiLon civilization or culture, the sect-type pro- 
cilirthat>hefe-p^m^^^ is always in n state of war wxth the 
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world, its iulcure, and all forms of civil status.^ 

Paul alio mentioned an ar.sumption of nearly every denomination 
that it is the 'one and true church. Taken together, these constitute . 
a religious "riiht" that would place special limitations on the content. 

Perhaps what needs clarification is that the court would grant 
that thesp. may determine theiv religion, but nut religion in tlie public 
domain. On the other 'hand, it is clear that religion in the public domain 
must aot limit chis "right wing" or conservative point of view. 

Second,- there are the moral andVeligious radicals who demand 
complete freedor. of action and" thought by the individual. Callahan spoke 

directly to this issue: 

That is an exceedingly naive .view of the law, one which the country 
has been forced to '"enter tain because no satisfactory vay has been 
Jound to co-nbine the need for law with the fact of great differences 
on values. The simplest expedient has been to pretend that law and 
morals need haVe nothing to do with each other. . . .The words 
"freedom," "justice" and "equality" are not only specific concepts, 
their power as concepts derives from their ethical weight. 

The problem becomes one of setting limits to both sides of what 
Callahan pointed out is a difficult domain. On the one hand, there is 
the need for individual freedom in an open society, on the other hand, 
there are mutual concerns which society cannot ignore. 

Society should not attempt to remove either the "right" or the . 
"left" simply to find peace. The desire for public peace, is the root 
of ail law, but is not the end. It is the end that is the domain of 



f 

'Robert S. Paul, The Church In Search of Itself (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Willi.iin B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1972), p. 22. , 

• ^ Ibid: I p. 229. 

^Daniel Callahan, If^e Tyranny of Survival (New York: The MacMlllan 
Publishing Co.,, 1973), p. 1/2. ' - 
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reli^iioii. It 1 1« study did not recognize this important aspect of the 
legal matrix, it uouid have indeed, sold its "birtluight." 

Th'jt-Consmrdtj Matrix 
It woulJ not be reasonable to suppose that the teaching of reli- 
gion or the de.v5lopment of spiritual^ values in the curriculum would solve 
all of society's problems. It is the naive assumption of communism that 
an economic-political system could accomplish this. The Church should 
never make such a claim. Nor should 'the Church shirk its responsibilities 
to Che culture and the coi?raunity by merely promising "pie in the sky, bye 
and bye!" 

In pointing 'out 'that religion must be integrative, one discovers 

two things whicii -eligion offers to the community: First, there is a 

function. This comes in the development of a point of view as to the 

...aure of man himself. It is not the sole responsibility of theology 

merely to describe God. Any modern religion makes quite plain that a 

definition of man is essential. Within this definition there must be an 

awareness that -nan does "sin," and sins in many way., but also this same 

r man is in nc- d of salvation both "here and now" as well as in eternity. 

During Che 1960's there was a tremendous surge of literature 

that was both sin and salvation ..nscious. From Wall Street to suburbia 

questions were ^sked that related to many types of problems. Taylor gave 

■ • a list of twelva concerns that are typical of many lists one can find: 

1. We should try to resr.ore to our lives the soft-ego components 

which ace currently neglected. „<,rr7c:rc 

2 We should attempt to heal the split between patrists and matrists 
looLniag up .the inhibited patrists while restraining the appar- 
ently uninhibited matrists. j-o^lf Hprer- 

3 We should try to restore the elements of mastery and self-deter 
' mination to work and lif^ generally, while increasing the con- 

sistenc/ of the environment. 
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4 '-'e shcal.l try to restore community and a functional status system. 
5! We shouLl decentralize authority and power, including industrial 
and comin ircial power. 

6. We shouli restore a sense of identity and resist the coca- 
coloni. i ion of culture. ' , , . j u . 

7. We shuuH make the transition from adolescence to adulthood by 
suitable tests and ceremonies. - . ^ , 

8 We should restrict the unthinking application of technological 
. ' innovations and a^ek to moderate the pace cf change. 
" We should change the law governing joint stock companies so as 
to preve.it pyramiding and evasion of responsibility. 
We should cut down the legislative activities of government and 
enlarge cheir consultive, supervisory and mediating activities. 



10 



11. We shouli deliver a major assault on mental ill-health, both 
12 



clinical and sub-clinical. ^ j ..f 

We should make a major effort to improve the general standard of 
child-.;poringing, while prose'-uting further research on the aspect 
which ari still puzzling."* 



/ 



Second to. the function (man's nature) there is the operator, or 
the ethic. Spiritual values go, byond the present. They also det£.rmine _ 
our future. Bell made the following statement abbut the role of values 
in our educational objectives: 

But there is no rWson to despair if food, clothing, shelter, a 
decent iob a family and good health are preferred over more abstract 
X thi^".' Aftar these basics are provided to all as tjey may soon be, 
what then? That tiny minority Is at work. Perhaps the future 
development of values w^lfl be as fantastic as the technological 
changes we can already envision. Choosing which values are to be 
served, as economics, polities, cultures, and societies -e delib- 
erately shaped, has enormous implications for, and need of social 
science information. Our educational institutions "^f^ to be 
refocused on the future so that students can "learn what to want 
I^d so that they can expilore the "-nge and quality of experience 
that- should be theirs if things are to be.dif f erent. Thus can 
creatures Sapi.ns take control of the world of the future. What 
the? create, .t course,, in turn, will shape them. Therefore, the 
ultimate question may be: What kind of people do we want. 



Tht 



above assumptions go much further than simply the social 



"Gordon Ratray Tai/lor , Rethink (A Paraprimitive Solution) , (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Col, 1973), p. 230. 

H/endell Bell, "Social Science; The' Future as a MissinK Variable, 
in Learning foT lom.ovow, ed. Alvin ToffU. (New Yurk; Random house, 
Vintage Books, 1974), p. 102. 
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sciences. Values lead to uitimaces of both our consciousness and reality. 
The mature person can look backward and test his life (-qualitatively) by 
Che choices he male in difficult situations. Only a culture that gives 
man a choice is a value-oriented culture. This^then, is a better meaning 
for freedom. 

The Educational Matrix 
The secularization of educatibn has also resulted in an impersonal 
approach to the task of developing the student. From time to t^ime we find 
emphasis upon sucn things. as the "whole child," "self-concepts," and "value 
clarification." Chese have their counterparts in achievement testing and 
college entrance requirements. There appears to function the law of the 

* 

pendulum. 

Project Discuss, of one State Department, set forth concepts of 
values that could be used: 

Values change as knowledge is gained. 
Every person is important in a democracy. 

A functioning society requires basic rules of moral conduct. • 
Proper attitudes and proper social behavior must be stressed in the 
celebration of special days. ^ ^ -u 

Every person must compromise .his own desires and behavior with those,, 
of other memb^i i of primary and secondary groups.' 

Th. dignity and wortlr of the individual are/iaterpreted differently 
by each society. 

Moral and spiritual values govern our behavior. ^ 
' Groups of people develop varying ways of acting, thinking and 
believing. 

The same facts may be interpreted in different ways. 
- People of different cultures have differing points of view. 



^Primary Level concepts, K-2, are given. (See oject Discuss, 
Social Studies Concepts anS Generalizations^ (Hartfort, Connecticut: 
State Department of .Education, 1972), pp. 17-23.) 

'Elementary Level concepts, 3-5, are given, {Ibih, pp. 24-34.) 
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- Reforms begir as a belief of some individual. .„„n,,«nt 
An appreciation of religion, music, art and science is important 
in the formulation of culture. 

basic to the problem or developing spiritual values within the 
curriculum is the problem of "how this is done," and "why it il done." 
Perhaps the auove list gives a fairly good idea of the why, but not of 
the how. The word "philosophy" means the love of wisdom. The Hindu 
bhakti-yoga contemplates loye as an exercise that leads one to good-- 
much in the same light as the Greek thought of love-leading man to 
„isdom-and the situationist thinks of love as the pathway to good. 

Smith described the way to God in this Hindu faith as: 

The aim of W akti iioqa is to direct toward God the geyser of love 
tSat lies at the bise of every heart. "As the"- waters of the Ganges 
' rces^auti; toward the oLan," says God in the BJu^a,ata Vurana , 
"so do the minds of (the bhaktas) move constantly toward Me, the 
SupreL Person residing in every heart, immediately they hear about 
My qualities."^ 

He also demonstrated its close affinity to Christianity: 

All v^e have to do in this yoga is to love God dearly--not just say 
te love him but love him in faith; love him only (^-xna other hxngs 
because of him) . and love him for no ulterior reason (n(,t even from 
the desire for liberation) but for love's sake alone. 

It can be se«u that the "how" is as important as the "why." One. 
finds in religion the method of making any ethic meaningful. In many of 
the quotations of this study there was an emphasis upon man's- kinship' with 
nature and his world and his need to serve both. In religion one dis- 
covers that creation is God's gift to man. One does not love it for it- 
self but because it is God's gift. It is the visible manifestation of an 



•^intermediate Level concepts, 6-8, are given., {Ibid., pp. 35-44.) 

^Huston .smith. The Religions of Man (New York: Harper and Row, . 
Publishers, The Perennial Library, 1958), PP. 39-40. 

^"Ibid., p. 41. • 
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invisible lu. ,-. 

The teact.r should teach in this same love. The children are 
also God's gift. Through tham the t.acher find, a "way" to serve the 
creator. This i. a ko^ task. It has spiritual values that must be 
transmitted throi gh love "to the student. 

Akin to the concept of love is that of sacrifice. The prophet 
often mu.t dare to give his own life for the happiness and welfare of 
others. The history o: religion has many examples- of those who decide ^ 
that it is bette, to give than receive-even if it is their own life 
that is given. 

llithin the Matrix of the Student 
It should not be the desire of the educator to mold the child 
into the vdlue system of the middle class. In fact, the members of all 
classes have simUar needs based upon the nature of childhood itself. 

James 'and Jongeward spoke of the different ego states of the 



child: 



- — ! ^t^sieef-tSned! Z^^^^^^^ 
bpH^n^wrthl- ^^^^--t^-^:^^^ 

WSS^^ L:"ni:L:ied Wisdom of the Child ego state 
t . ^! tntultive responding. to non-verba] messages and playing 

%r ^h;n to be quiet, and how to manipulate mama xnto smiling, ihe 
:"Sl-.^rofe.sor is also highly creative ^^^^^.^^^ ^ 



figuri.,s.'' 



"Muriei James and Dorothy Jongeward, Bom to Vin "^^^^^^JesLv 

Analysis with Ge.talt •Experiments;. (Reading, Pennsylvania: AjRbison-We.ley 

Publishing Co., 1973), p. 128. 
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There is * close parallel relationship betv<.cn these 'three states 

and the sxx stati-s of Kohlberg, In fact, when the tl^o adulc states are 

added one might l onsider that a bridge can be drawn between the two systems, 

« 

The following is a definition of the Parent Ego State: 

The Parent E^o State is the incorporation of the attitudes and behavior 
of all emotionally significant people wlio serve as parent figures to 
the child. The Parent ego state does not necessarily function in a 
way culturally defined as "motherly" or "fatherly." In fact, there 
is no evidence of maternal or paternal instincts in humans. According 
to Harlow's ttudies, this is also true of the lower primages. Humans 
learn to be parents from their own parents. Monkeys appear to do 
somewhat the same thing, 

They exp3ain that the child reacts to this parent relationship 

and later incorporates it within his ov/n ego state. The Adult Ego State ^ 

made reference to the ability to reason: 

The criterion for functioning from the Adult ego state is not based 
on the correctness of the decisions, but on the process of reality 
testing and probability estimating by which the decisions are made. 
Colloquially 5 "This is your Adult" means: -You have just made an ^ 
autonomous, objective appraisal of the situation and are stating 
these thought-processes, or the problems you "perceive^or the conclu- 
sions you have come to, in a non-prejudicial manner. 

In this area there exists a conflict within the behavioral sciences 

on the nature of consciousness. Many are learning that even though what 

is meant by consciousness is very difficult to define, nevertheless, it 

is essential to the study of human beings to suppose that it exists. 

For this reason x-educHonism is rejected on {Surely prima facie evidence. 

Wilkerson developed an elaborate discussion of this and states: 

The general reflectipn underlying the variations on this Cartesian 
theme is that human relationships, the way people think, feel, act, 
towards others,, is of greater importance than their bodily character- 
istics. The distinguishing feature of htiman beings in general is 
their coneaiousneeoi and the distinguishing feature of each individual 



^^^Ihid., pp. 101,102. ^^Ibid., p. 225. 
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huoan bein,; ii his individual^ consciousness (his particular series 
of sLuces of consciousness). 

Sin- -e theology is very sensitive to the nature of man in what 
its kerugma (preaching) contains, no less the teacher must be sensitive 
to the nature of the child to vhon a set of values is presented. Certainly' 
it can be apparent that these are not taught directly. They become, on 
the other hand, a part of a conceptual world that is^ seen through the 
actions of others and relationships to others. . 

.'The chile's salvation (through adjustment) from sin (disorganiza- 
tion and disintegration) will depend upon gz'ace (loving and redeeming 
aspects of his wcr-ld) which he integrates (in faith) into a life style 
which we have nan.ed spirn-tual. 

Overview 

r 

For a full appreciation of the complex aspects of this study it 
is necessary to s,ce the problems as consisting of not one but a series 
of complex matrices that envision society, the individual, and the universe 
as relating in a system that is beyond Jimple Cartesian demonstration. 

In the tc..aching of spiritual values one' deals with a curriculum 
which can neither be taught or evaluated directly. On the other hand, 
the necessity, for its^ teaching has been docun»ented by a. sufficient number 
of academic interests to show that there is wide -agreement as -to its 
relevance to a dianging world. 



^■^Wilkerijon, Minds^ Brains and Feoiple, p. 24. 
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CllAPIER XII 

EVALUATION 

One-to-One Ht^lationships 
As one looks within'the complex matrices presented in the Summary, 
one should try to imagine a series of lines that connect the different 
parts. In some cases, these would mark the simple one-to-one relation- 
sh:|^s^! For this it has been necessary sometimes to deal with the general, 
and sometimes with the particular. Here are some important one-to-one 
relationships that have been considered within the study: 

1. Is the curriculum related to the ability level of the student? 

2. Do the resources reflect the concepts desired? 

3. Is the teacher trained to use the materials and ideas? 

4. Are the goals related to the needs of the child? 

The classroom is seen as a laboratory in which -.^ork is completed 
to demonstrate a community-life-style orientation. 

The one-to-one orientation is always the place to begin an 

evaluation, but it does not end there. The evaluator begins to see that 

many lines converge on one point and that from one point many lines 

« 

radiate to other points. This develops higher opder relationships. Such 
relationships are, -of course, spacial rather Chan linear. 

One-to-Manif Relationships 
An example is the need to make spiritual values relevant to the 
other 'R's of reading, writing and arithmetic (also science and social 
science), it one widens the field, one finds industrial arts, physical 

182 
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education, and ci fine arts alao can reflect spiritual values. Education 
has traditionally consisted of a "core" of studies and disciplines. This 
can become cosplc:-:. In observing these comple:^ relationships, the thought- 
ful observer could begin to ask the following questions: 

1. Are the relationships real or are they artificial? 

2. Does the curriculum serve to integrate or to diffuse the issues 
involved? 

3. How close to the center are the values discussed? That is, are 
the ibnuec central or are they peripheral? 

4. Does the experience continue growth in this area, or does the 
material simply serve as a change-of-pace activity? 

One relevant question would be to ask whether this relates to all 

socio-economic categories? The goals should be community life centered, 

and not merely centered in a single class concept. 

'ianij-to-One Relationships 
What one calls life is a "many" or manifold set of complex factors 
that moio each of us into our life-style. Objectives need to be deter- 
mined by a multitude of. demands made upon us by a pluralistic society. 
One cannot .isolate religion from life. The recent development of the 
behavioral and social sciences have illustrated the definition of reli- 
gious e>:peri -uce£ as subject to sociology, psychology and anthropology 
as dlsci^liuus. Each was seen .to define religion from a different set 
of standards. 

In an examination of the many-to-one relationships, there emerge 
certain important questions: 

1. Do the spiritual values represent most of the major faiths or 

even atheism? ^ , , . o 

2. Do the otjectives conforir. to the many objectives of education.' 
3! Can it bt applied to many vocational pursuits, rural or urban 

situatiors, family and neighborhood, or even the politics ot 

today's life? . ' , , c 

4. Do the inplicacions (inner-meanings) relate to the problems found 
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within stciety such as war, pollution, energy re:»ources, and 
technoloi y'/ 

The demaids upon thir- study reflect the questions and the complex 
relationships jmt described. 

Synthesis 

It was necessary to pull together this series of linear and spacial 
factors to reali:;e that the question of spiritual values is so complex 
that it ifc not at all surprising that the development of such a curriculum 
has been slow to emerge. It is in the process of development. There are 
some universities and some agencies that are conc&ned. * Some state de- 
partments hav,e also become involved. tJhenever there is a growing develop- 
ment of a curriculum, there also follows a growing opposition for a number 
of reasons. The often statec' law that for "every action there is. an vqual 
and opposite reaction," may be difficult to show in some situations, but 
in this one, the existence of opposition is well known. 

Religion lies at the heart of a paradox. It is a paradox that 
only man, as a living creature oa this planet, can appreciate. There 
are those who wou.d like to rerobve Che paradox by ignoring its existence, 
but in the final analysis 'it is alwa^ys there. _ 

Every man must eventually decid.e whether he wishes to confront 
the paradox- or ii;nort. it. The teacher does not either explain it away, 
nor impose "pat" answers. Instead, the teacher provides the student with 
the ideas and facts that will- assist the student in makitig, what will be 
to him, a relevant decision. 



'PERSC (I'ublic Education Religion Studies Center) s-Wrirg^T State 
University, Dayton, Ohio; and Religious Heritage of America, Inc., 
Washington; D.C. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Since religion contains a paradox (the hidden God) , it is no^ 
surprising that .unbiguities develop. This was seen in many of the respon- 
ses of teachers to the questionnaire. The history of the past three cen- 
turies which began with the Enlightenment witnessed the development of 
modern science which matured into a technological industrial system. 
Modern man finds himself alienated while living in affluence and under 
bombardment by m.my forms of electronic stimuli. This sensate culture 
has benefits that are both remarkable and dangerous. Through technology 
have come new forms of power and power structures some of which appear _ 

CO be out of control. 

In their mutual relations, the humanism which is currently popular 
and the natural secularism of city life lead to an ambiguity that threatens 
individuality. 

The crisis brought about by this loss of individuality is seen in 
a struggle between the individual and the society which seeks to control 
him. Religion functions to remove this ambiguity (t>y providing man a 
place within his universe), but ambiguity has its own disciples." Whether^ 
they are called the prophets of secularism, the advocates of moral free- 
dom, or the engineers of a corporate tyranny Is not importaot. Sin exists 
in abundance with man as it has in past ages. . 

The integration and transcending functions of spirituality seek 
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to aid man in this situatioi.. They do this by providing man with an 
identity. On the wLher hand, the culture tends to either homogenize the 
^individual or pigeon-hole hira. Either of these destroys individuality. 

This is the background against which this study asked the question 
as to whether the public school co^ld direct more attention to the nereds 
of a child growing up in a. culture that was becoming increasingly complex. 
The study directed itself to a multi-disciplined problem. and points out 
that there are no single once-and-f or-all answers* 

If it could achieve nothing else, the study sought to make clear 
that by integration and transcending functions, man's spirituality is a 
focal issue.* To teach without a focus is to give the child knowledge 
without its essential meaning. 

There is an existential situation as -well. The Alpha (source of 
all being) and Omega (purpose for which being exists) serve as guide- 
posts to orient the individuals (who not-onLy is^ consumer and -producer, 
but also creator and lover) with that which he feels is his source of. 
being. Ai-t of this is veiled in a mystery which is known only to the 
creator (v/ho must be assumed). It is a reasonable assumption. It is 
based upon the idea of love (between the creator, the universe, and man). 
It is an existential assumption. It is worth passing on! 

Secondary Conclusions 
It is not easy to distinguish what can be done from that which 
either the courts or society will deny in a public school. It was pointed 
out scs/eral times in the study that what cannot be done may not even need 
to be done, and that what has been neglected is what can be done. Also 
what can be done is beneficial to the growth and development of the student. 
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The courts have beea described as being internally consistent 
(one decision witl the next). In thi*s study, it was pointed out that 
these decisions he J an external consistency which v;as much more relevant 
than the supposed internal consistenc> (that is, they were in agreement 
with the moods of a pluralistic society). There are still frequent dis- 
cussions of the It gal aspects. It was the conclusion of this study that 
by avoiding theological definitions and the other matters such |as prayer 
and Bible reading (as a spiritual exercise) the requirements of the 
courts would be met. 

Another inportant conclusion relates to the term "pluralism." . 

It was pointed out that most of the social and behavioral sciences are 

pluralistic, and i.n some instances the physical sciences are also. The 

argument that religion is pluralistic is not valid in itself. This will 

always be the case in an open society. The issue is whether religion is 

relevant. In some three chapters, it was shown that authorities of a 
> 

wide variety of disciplines seemed to believe that it was. 

It could be pointed out that these secondary conclusions are pri- 
marily existential in nature. The public school has to live with the 
community and with its politics and social and economic structure. The 
issue of developing spiritual va'lues within the curriculum concerns the 
community and it .should be pointed ouFthat these values serve the com- 
munity. 

Primartj Conclusions ' 
The primaiTy conclusi.^uo concern the essential nature of spiritual 
values. The integrative and transcendential nature of these values has 
. already been mentioned in this chapter. In addition, the idea that man 
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finds oeaning £ot hin^elf, his -vocation, and ,1s world through these values 

has also been Couched upon. 

From this, the next step was to demonstrate that the development 
of these values ua. consistent with what is known about the development 
of the child, his needs, and his capabilities. For this, reference was 
.ade to many studies such as chose by Piaget, and the more modern studies 
of transactional'analysis, as u.ll as a study of moral education itself. 
It was definitely, concluded that these studies supported the hypotheses. 

Beyond this was a study bf teachers both as to their preparation 
and training and as to ^heir opinions. The conclusion of this study also 

•Kio ^n ^PArh soiritu^l values in the public 
indicated that it was possxble to teach spxrxuudx 

school. 

To demonstrate the practical aspect of this study, a small unit 
was pre^nted for the fifth or sixth grade. In this unit, it was shown 
that spiritual v.lues could be developed without touching directly on - 
questions of theology (as they might be narrowly defined) . 

In the last chapter of the development- of the study, the issue of 
morality as a philosophical question was discussed, it was found that 
there is considerable interest in this at the present time with not only 
value analysis, but in the direct, practical application of ethics to 

the life situation. 

It can b... concluded, then, that both the existential as well as 
■the essential aspects of spiritual values were found to be feasible in 
a public school curriculum. 

Negative Aspects 

• . • « f-hpre would be no reason for this 
There muBt be opposxuon, or there wouxa 
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study. U'llair Is an example of this*^ While much of the opposition has 
been the activity of individuals rather than groups, yet there are groups 
v;ho either openly or covertly oppose any teaching of religious cpncepti» 
by the public schools. 

The motives for this can be personal or impersonal. In some in-- 
stances, the opposition has been by those who profess a strong religious 
interest. Among the latter, the follov;ing reasons are often given: 

1. Watered-dovm religion is worse than no religion aV all. 

2. Objectivi:;y is impossible. 

3. The church is the sole agent of God. 

4. The doctrine of equality of opportunity must be satisfied. ^' 
Certainly point one above is valid. To teach spiritual values 

as a token to some religious obligation would not be worthy of considera- 
tion. The issue of objectivity is misleading. Spiritual values are per- 
sonal* The idea that one should be objective is a bit offensive. On the 
other hand^ it is also valid in a particular sense. This is where the 
training of teachers is xmportauu. 

The idea of the church as the sole agent of God is a presumptuous 
statement. It should serve God, not usurp God's authority. On the other 
hand, the school should not try to be a church. In fact, the whole idea 
of this study is that schools would help serve man's spiritual needs, and 
in thiS'V/ay it would aid the church in this goal. 

The doctrine of "equality" should be an ideal and not a club. 
Those who insist that if things aren't done their way that they won't 
cooperate havti a limited social vision. The school is a place of learning 

Hiadalyn Murray O'Hair, Wi.c in thh Woi'ld Is an Atheist? (Austin, 
Texas: American Atheist Press, 1969). 
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and of knowledge. It' cannot be expected to serve ignorance. Society^ 
must give individuals some freadom of choice and action, l)ut it cannot 
allow its institutional processes to become enslaved in the process. 

The concept is that in an open society, spiritual values should 
be studied in ways appropriate to their nature and meaning* 

If objectivity xd a goal, it should be pursued in a complete and 
not in a limited sense. 

Hypotheses 

In the introduction, the following hypothejs^&s weru presented: 

1. Alternative systems can be developed in planning the cultural 
and spiritual education of American youth within the framework 
of public education and public law. 

2f. There is a need for such a curriculum in terms of what has been 
called a cultural revolution. 

3. The-^prepacation of the curriculum should make an analysis of the 
goals and objectives of religious institutions essential, but 
would not incorporate their theological or doctrinal positions. 

By .removing the legal issue from the center, and placing the 

needs of the child as central to the issues involved, it was clearly 

possible tox^how that there is much that can be done without resorting 

to either Bible reading or prayers. This does not mean that the latter 

are not relevant. It means, instead, chat until public peace can be 

maintained in, connecition with the latter, the former is an attractive 

alternativ^. 

It was also shown that there were changes within the church as 
a social institution, and within the university currlculums and in the 
opinions of persons in the behavioral sciences in regards to the impor- 
tance of all of this. This has been called a revolution, but the term 
shoi/ld not imply a political revolution per se. The weight of opinion 
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in this regard xj^s sIxoyb. 

The chapter on the church attempted to demont> crate that by a 
modified interprt Cation of what ip called the "Christian Ethic'"! there were 
ample grounds to bee a basis for instruction Chat v;ould not. be of f'Snsive 
to the major religious groups. In the development of the spiritual ob- 
jectives to the 'unit" in Chapter VIII, the objectives defined were de- 
veloped with thii broad spectrum approach to the 'major religious faiths. 
Ac the universit> level there is considerable sensitivity to this need. 

The many constraints which were outlined were certainly a large 
barrier to cross. While the study did not go into each area in detail, 
it did try to show that these constraints were well within the basic 
hypothesis and dxd not prevent it. 

In the chapter called "Evaluation," (Chapter XII), it was shown 
that the study envisioned, at the outset, a i>et of complex relationships 
from one-to-one, to one^to-many, and m'auy-to-one. It was necessary to 
keep all o£. these in mind, and yet, move to a direct conclusion. 

The situation is a fluid 'one. Ten years from now it should be 
possible to do some things that are not possible at Che present. At Che 
same time, there may also cjevelop many new possibilities. 

There is little doubt that the courts will alter some of their 
decisions. This is not essential as far as this study went in what'iC 
proposed to do. It Could very well alter what might be done in the future. 
It would appear chat the need. to inform teachers better as 'to what they 
can and cannot do is one of the key problems which prevents, this program 

y - 

at both the state and local level. 

In parti.:ul.ir, the administrator needs to know what he is expected 
to^do and what ha can expect his teachers will do. At the. local level, 

. 2-04 -— - " " ' 
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there will nctsd t> be much in the way of pceparation. The task appears 
to be a large one. « 

It is a final conclusion, then, that it is-feasible to transraxt 
spiritual values in public school setting. This does not mean thac 
thia is an easy task, or one that, in some areas, will not create contro- 
versy/ ix does m^an that they serve a useful and 'necessary function which 
should be inplemeated with professional ability and integrity. 

. ' Recommendations 

In Chaptec Seven, there were suggested some administrative concerns. 
It should i^ot be necessary to repeat these, but it might be useful to point 
out that there is a need for training as many teachers as possible and Vjs^ 
soon as possible. For this reason, the four courses suggested in the sur- ^ 
vey of teacher training would be an excellent set of minimum standards. 
Once this becomes a more general part of the curriculum, the need to have - 
specialists will emerge. With thi^ need will be a supply of ^ those who 
will major in this area, or take graduate work in it. For this, the many 
seminaries might be of assistance. 

There will be a need to have community information programs and 
involve ^parents in discussions of what is being taught and why it is being , 
taught. ' 

Until better^ texts are devised, the use of short units which can 
be developed 'by teacher teams seems advisable. 

A recommendation is that metaphysical speculation should be kept 
^within the bounds" of reasonable conjectures. There is always an unreason- 
ableness to religious experience that even the Apostle Paul noted. ^ together 



Corinthians 4:10a. ^ 
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with cfiis, chcfu is a need to watch assunptions and keep them within 
general categories that are well known to the sciences concerned. 

A tinal recommendation is that the nature and the needs of the 
student must be lept at the forefront of the curriculum planning. If 
this is observed by parents as well as teachers, the^ curriculum i^uould be 
well received by the student. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



The follovJing colleges and universities were studied in order 
to compare teacher trainir*.. programs in the area of this study: 



Bri;^'ham Young Uni%rersity 
rrovo, Ujah 

Brown University 

Providence, ' Rtiode Island 

College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

George 'Washington University 
Washington, D.C» 

Holy Names College 

Oakland, California 

Lamar University 
Beaumont, Texas 

La Verne College 

La Vecne, California 

r 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Michigan State University 
Lansing, Michigan 



Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Rutgers College 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

San Francisco Stace University 
San Francisco, California 



Requires two Courses in religion. 



Requires at least one course in 
philosophy or religious studies* 



Offers an elective course of 12 
units in either Western or Eastern 
religions* 

Requires courses in basic fields of 
knowledge* 
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Sangamon State University 
Springfield , Illinois 

Simmons College 

Bostuu, Massachusetts 

St. Edwards University 
Austin,, Texas 

St. John's University 
New York, I^ew York 



Stanford University 

Palo Alto, California 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 

Texas Lutheran College 
Seguin, Texas 

Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort VJorth, Texas 

Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Tuskegee Institute 
Alabama 

U. S. International University 
San Diego, California 

University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 

University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

University of California at Los 
Los Angeles, California 

University of Colorado 
Boalder, Colorado 

University Oregon 
Eugene, Or^ ^un 



Requires courses in: Introduction to 
Philosophy, Philosophy of the Human 
Person, Moral Philosophy, Introductioti 
to the Old Testament, Introduction to 
the New Testament, a course on the 
Church. 

Have an area called socio-humanistlc 
studies (optional) . 



Requires 6 semester hours in the Bible, 



Angeles 



Recommends courses in anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology. 
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University of Tampa 
Tapjpa, Florida 

William Marsh Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

Wright State University 
Dayton, Ohio 



Requires: American Thought and Society 



Offers an education course called: 
Teaching About Religion in the Public 
Schools. PERSC has its offices at 
this university*. 



Jhe above list of colleges was selected from catalogues which were 
available at two separate sources. One was a university library in Texas • 
The other was a large county library in California. They were selected 
according to their distribution throughout the United States and an attempt 
was made to sue that public, private. and religiou^' institutions were well 
represented. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 



STATE 



LETTER 



OTHER MATERIAL 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
'California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Florida 
Ceorgia 
Hawaii 



Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
.Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
uorth Carolina 



lettet 

no reply 

no reply 

letter 

lettet 

no reply 

no reply 

inquiry returned 

with note 

letter 

l&tter 

letter 



note 
letter 
letter 
letter 

letter 

no repl> 

letter 

letter 

letter 

letter 

no reply 

letter 

letter 

letter 

letter 

letter 

letter 

letter 

letter 

no reply 

no letter 



Guide for Teadhing Moral Values 



statement that material was out-of-print 
Social Concepts and Generalizations 



Administrative statement 

Values Education in the Public Schools 
of Hawaii, Haw^i Statutes State Board 
Policies 



Iov;a Statutes, The Important RoleT of 
the Teacher 



State Statutes 

Guidelines on Religious Holidays 

The Comon Goals of Michigan Education 



Workshop materials for values education 
Statutes 



"Report on Teaching of Religion in 
Public S^chools of North Carolina,'' by 
Gary Martin. Building Self Concept 
through Self Enhancing Education 
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STATE 



LETTER 



OTHER MTERIAL 



North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Rliode Island 

South Caroliua 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



letter 
letter 
letter 
note 



VJyoming 



inquiry return- 
ed with note 
letter 
letter 
letter 
letter 
letter 

letter 
letter 
letter 
letter 
letter 



letter 



statutes pertaining to Religious In- 
struction, Student Conduct and Disci-' 



plzne 



Infprmation on book. Religious Liter-^ 
atuve of tJie West, letter explained use 
of the text 



Goals and Gkneval Objectives of Educa- 
tion in Utah 



What Are Schools For? 

Directory of County Superintendents 

Joux^fial of Public Instruction^ Know-- 

ledg0j Processes^ and Values in the 

Hew Social Studies 

Inside Out 
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.aE xkACHER SURVEY 



Both Ventara County, California, and Corpus Christi, Texas were 
compared* In addition to these, Rio Hondo^ Texas, and Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota can be seen as verifiers of statistical relevance. Rio Hondo is some 
125 miles south of Corpus Christi in an area that has over one hundred 
twenty-five thousand persons in a twenty-five mile radius. Rio Hondo, 
itself, has a population of less than two thousand. It does not appear 
to have as laany Mexican-American teachers as Corpus Christi. 

Minneapolis is, on' the other hand, a very contrasting area of 
survey. The entice metropolitan area has close to two million persons. 
Nearly oner-fourth of these are in Minneapolis itself. There is a strong 
^Lutheran and Catholic community. 

Rio Hondo closely followed Corpus Christi in all but the second 
group which was negative. In this case, we can say that they expressed 
the opinion that it was not legally possible to teach religion. The 
questionnaire -used was sli^^htly different than the others, but this did 
not affect the statistics as the questions involved were not chosen by 
the Rio Hondo teachers. Some items were condensed and one was expanded 
into two questions, lal'r. 

The averait^e ceachiTig experience of Minneapolis teachers was 
higher, but this also reflects the growth rate of the city which is not 
like that of either Corpus Christi or Ventura County. In general, the 
teachers seemed to express opinions that were between those of Ventura 
County and Corpus Christi. This was found in the H, N, R, and 2 
choices. For Y, Minneapolis made fewer choices. 

A survey was made in Hennepin County of administrators and minis- 
ters. Part of this concerned prayer and Bible reading. Some of it con- 
cerned school celebjcations and released time teaching. Perhaps the only 
corresponding aspects were those on moral educatiqn.. The response here • 
was close to 75 percent. This is not as high as the response given to 
the questionnaire* 

It might be said that the contrasting areas covered were in 
very close agreement. The only^divergertce was in Rio Hondo on the legal 
issue. It is quite possible that similar reactions could be found in 
various communities throughout the United States. In presenting a ques- 
tionnaire of this type, it is important that the teacher receive it 
without any foreknowledge or indoctrination. This element was not possi- 
ble in Rio Hondo. 

The choice of teachers, rather than administrators or ministers 
was an important factor. This was done after much consideration of the 
value of more extensive questioning. It was felt that the teacher was 
the person most arfected. 
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LETXER TO TLiCHERS ^ 



Noel W. Dudley 
3700 Olds Road ^^39 
Oxnard, California 
93030 

Dear Fellow-Educacor , 

It is time to change a few things. There are many changes in 
the wind today. £ven religious values are now being talked about! It 
is an issue that is long overdue. 

It is also one that has not been spoken about lately among our 
staff members in the teacher's room or .at regular meetings. In part, 
this is the result of some court decisions. More particularly, it has 
been the result of concern "for the basic subjects of reading, and arith- 
metic. 

There is no point in blaming anyone or any organization. What 
is needed is the faith and concern to do iiome thing about it. 

' All of us need to learn a little more about teaching religion 
without teaching a particular brand of religion. This I would like to 
call the teaching of spiritual values. . It is not the property of the 
social studies department or even of courses in literature. It can be 
brought into science with the consciousness of a universe that is regu- 
lated by laws and invisible forces. I am currently^ teaching values in a 
sixth grade mathe.natics class. There has been some development of high 
school texts. We need material starting at the "kind < rgar ten level. 

Before a program of this nature can be called ready for general 
distribution, there will have to be some t,oui-searching. A program that 
would be too ambitious would defeat the objectives. It should not be 
thought of as a separate subject matter, but an integrated set of concepts 
that help the student with his self-concept and world-community concept. 

TherB is the need for literature, teacher training and student 
materials. This .ill be a national effort that will also need the coop- 
eration of schools of education and district committees. 

Please study the enclosed "questionnaire^' and put your answers 
on the self-addressed card and mail it to me. The function of this set 
of questions is to study teacher's feelings on the issues involved. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely your^,. 



ERLC 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Project Still Waters: QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PROFESSIONi\L EDUCATORS 

In each of the fcllowing groups of statements, select one and only one 
answer which yqu feel reflects your opinion. Please select at least one. 

Croup I ^'^^^^ TE/xCH SPIRITUAL VAI.UES? 

A. They develop a mature understanding of the world and integrate 

. experience with a life style. 
B^. They relate the individual to life by giving purpose to' decisions 
that reflect God's will. 

C. -.Both of the above are appropriate. 

D. My opinion is not reflected by any of the above. 

Group II YOU CAN'T TEACH SPIRITUAL VALUES! 

E. Because the law will npt allow it and the churches can't agree. 

F. Because it is too controversial and some, students will become offended. 

G. Both of the above are true. 

H. There are other reasons why I feel that spiritual values should not 
be taught. 

I. I feel that spiritual values should be taught. 
Group III MORAL EDUCATION 

J. Moral education seeks to relate the acts of the individual viith others 
and his world. 

K Moral education seeks to bring justice into human situations. 

L. Moral education gives the individual the values necessary to make 

proper choices. 
M. ' All of the above are acceptable definitions • 
If. I cannot accept any of the above. 

Group IV EDUCATIONAL FUTURES 

0. The school o£ the future should include the spiritual values found 
within the community. • 

P. The school of the future will be oriented toward life-styles as 
developed through community living. 

Q. The school o£ the future will ptfovide for more individualized 

instruction. . u i * 

H. ^}one of the above is an adequate statement about the school ot 

the future. 
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j^s^up / THE SOLUTION OF THE ISSUE 

"^S. The best solution of the issue of spiritual values lies in the 

direction of more parochial schools. 
T. The best soUtion of the issue of spiritual values is to forget it. 
U. The solution to the problem lies:_in the 'selection and development 

of more adequate curriculum materials and in the training of teachers. 
W. The best solution is to simply help the student . -/elop a more 

wholesome personality and life-style. 
X. The besc solution is for children to go to- Sunday School and Church • 

(Sabbath School, etc.). 
Y. None oi the ^.bove will solve the problem. 

Gvoup VI SURVEY ISSUES (OPTIONAL) 

1. Aftei answering this questionnaire, I feel more at ease with the 
question. 

2. I did not fe€l uneasy about the question. 

3. I still feel uneasy about the whole situation. 

In the ovu : oL-ac-t oyi the card, please put the number of years you have 
tauaht. kl30, or. the line provided, please make an "X" nearest the o%ze 
of the oormrunity in which you received your elementary educatzon. Average 
it. if neeessarj* 
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Survey Issues 



In order to show tiie broader aspects of what the 'survey was 
able to measure, number of results are now included as a part of the 
. x\ppendix* 



TABLE 2 



POSITIVE RESPONSES 



Group 


Items 


Percent 


I 


A, B, and C 


81.4 


II 


I 


59.6 


III 


J, K, L, and M 


94.7 


IV 


0 and P 


35.8 


V 


S/U, W, and X 


81.3 



TABLE 3 
EXPRESSED FEELINGS 



CO D </5 

•HO 

o u 



1. After answering this questionnaire, 

I jceel more at ease with the question. 

2. I did not feel uneasy about the 
question. 

3. I st:ill feel uneasy about the whole 
question. 



i 



4J 



C C U ^ 

-H Q) O O ^ 

■^^ > - O fcj ^ 



3 


0 


4 


7 


6.0 


3-2 


38 


17 


87 


74.4 


6 


12 


5 


23 


19.6 



V It can^be seen that about 25 percent felt uneasy about the issues. 

A table of the responses on immunity size during the elementary 
years of the teachers themselves is now also given. This was studied and . 
appeared to yield some interesting but not too significant data. It is an 
area .in which there will continue to be movement due to the general popu- 
lation changes that have been in progress in the United States. One feature 
was that those wl,o came from towns near the population, of 25,000 were more 
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apt to be against rather than for, the tiaching of spiritual valuer. Tiiis 
.is not what would generally be expected. Hence those from the country or 
the large cities \^ere more apt to be fur such teaching. 

TABLE 4 

COM^lUiaXY SIZE ELEMENTARY YlARS 



0) D W 
♦H O 

Size " ^5 ^ 

CO u V) o ^ 

a) D D 22 

c c u o u 

QJ O -H O 

> o cs: H 



' 1 Million 


2 


3 


0 


0 


5 


jOO,000 


•13 


2 


0 


1 


16 


250,000 


1 


2 


9 


0 


12 


100,000 


2 


3 




2 


'11 


50,000 


3 


11 


3 


2 


19 


25,000 


5 


16 


2 


2 


25 


5,0U0 


7 


11 


6 


8 


32 


1,000 


, 8 


4 


5 . 


8 


25 



It can be seen that while cities of populations of from twenty- 
five to fifty thousand were generally the median of the group., the recent 
trends in population would make any conclusions meaningless. 

The ne..t Item to consider could be the number of years which the 
teachers have taught who answered the questionnaire.' The middle fifty 
percent were from 5.26 to 15.75 years. flie middle number was 10.32. 
This would certainlv reflect an experience that could be considered 
sufficient for sound teaching judgment. The results are to be found on 
Table 5. ' 



• General S ta tis tics 



In consulting a set of statistical tables,^ it was found that 
with the given nuiober of teachers involved, the samples used had a con- 
fidence interval of 95 percent, and the sample size had a reliability 
of ±10 percent, tf the issues raised by the statistics were central 



Mierbert Vrkin, TabUs, fox' Statisticians (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, liic, 1962), p. 136. 
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to study, thij. would not be adequate. Since they are demonstrative, 
they should be adi-.quate. 



TABLE 5 
YEARS pF TEACHING 




34 
31 
28 
25 
22 
19 
16 
13 
10 
7 
4 
.1 



33-35 
30-32 
27-29 
24-26 
21-23 
18-20 
15-17 
12-14 
9-11 
6-8 
3-5 
0-2 



0 
0 
0 
5 
3 
8 
5 
7 
2 
6 
6 
0 



0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
6 
7 
7 
11 
9 
9 
1 



0 


1 


1 


32 


.007 


148 


1.000 


2 


0 


3 


29 


.020 


147 


0.993 


0 


0 


0 


26 


.000 


144 


.0.973 


1 


2 


9 


23 


.061 


144 


0.973 


0 


0 


4 


20 


.027 


135 


0.912 


1 


1 


16 


17 


.108 


131 


0.885 


2 


3 


17 


14 


.115 


115 


0.777 


5 


3 


22 


11 


.149 


98 


0.662 


3* 


3 


19 


8 


.128 


76 


0.5i4 


5 


2 


22 


5 


.149 


57 


0.385 


4 


5 


24 


2 


.162 


35 


0.236 


7 


3 


11 


0 


.074 


11 


0.074 



Totals 



42 53 30 23 148 



Averages 14.1 11.5 9.6 10.8 11.8 years 



Quartiles 



= 5.26 M = 10.32 Q = 15.75 years 



There was about a 20 percent .response f r<^m all of the areas sampled. 
The general distribution of responses, when compared with other surveys, 
is fairly indicative of the interest in religious issues. 

For Corpus Christi and Rio Hondo, a home address was used. For 
Ventura County and Minneapolis, a school address was used. Fof °' 
in teachers were sent a questionnaire. For Corpus Christi and Ventura 
bounty, a random sample was obtained. For Minneapolis, teachers of fifth 
trade ^ere questioned when identifiable, otherwise, a random selection 
las made. Teacher's aids and para-professionals were not questioned. 
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The five 
choices for the f 
tive choice. Eig 
checked T with th 
total of 11 stron 
table will give a 
paired. H is not 
a negative group. 



Negative Responses 

jtateraents labeled D, H, H, R, and Y were "escape" 
Ive croups : To this could be added T as a strong nega- 
,t persons checked at least three of these. Three others 
i following: (H.N), (D,H) , and (G). This would be a 

rejections of the survey or 7.A percent. The following 
'little more information on .how these "escape items were 
indluded as it was the escape item in group 2 which was 

In most instances it was paired with N. 



TABLE 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF ESCAPE CHOICES 



N 

N,D,R 
N,D,Y 
K..D,R,Y 
N,R,Y 
D,R 
D 

D,R,Y 
D,Y 

R 
R,Y 

Y 

Totals 



3 

2- 

1 

1 

1 



2 
1 
1 

6 
11 
3 
4 



28 



1 
1 

6 



29 
7 



49 



1 
1 

1 



3 
4 



25 



Distribution 






Permutations 


Groups ^ 


R 


Y 


Sets Frequency 



(N) 
(D) 
(R) 
(Y) 
(N,D) 
(N,R) 
(N,Y) 
(D,R) 
(D,Y) 
(R,Y) 
<...,D,R) 
(N,D,Y) 
(N,R,Y) 
(D,R,Y) 
(N,D,R,Y) 



11 

29 
8 
4 
4 
3 

12 
9 

11 
3 
2 
2 
4 
1 



The response that had the four listed also had H. Sixty-eight 
of the oiehund?e3 fifty-one responses checked one of these .negative 
fteS! ^4^:0 percent. On tHe other hand ^ 

-mi^^:^ "^^^^^s strLgly for the survey. 

There were some completely inconsistent choices. This, also, is 
to be expected. 

While th. function -C this survey was in no way ^o validate the 

? -s^ ^ 

llTues as an important part of the individual's life-style. 
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A KISDERGARTEi UNIT 



Objectives 

I. To intr^^auce the child to nature by giving things names. The 
child can learn the names of plants, of common domestic and 
wild animals, birds, etc. 

il. To teach that all living things need air, water, sunshine and 
food (directly or indirectly). 

III. To introduce the self-awareness concept or "I" level. The child 
sHbuiJ become aware that he needs what other living things need 
and tliat all life shares similar needs, 

IV. To bring out of the above the spiritual concept of sharing. 
* This includes the idea that there are negative systems. (For 
example, what happens when we don't share? Someone gets left 
out. Ue have quarrels. Things often get broken. The result 
is unhappiness . ) 



Discussion 

Basically the whole universe has in it all that is necessary for 
life Part of^man's creative powers include those which aid him in the 
discovery of new ways to meet his needs. In nature we discover that all 
forms of life are mutually dependent even though they are not conscious 
of this Man is a special creature. He can understand the meaning of 
both selfishness and sharing. Spirituality begins with selfishness and 
ends in sharing. This is one of the unique paradoxes of the human social 
conscience. 

We should not teach a namby-pamby type of religious or -spiritual 
consciousness, ^o individual can be effective unless he is both selfish 
and altruistic. We need each other, but also we need a whole and effec- 
tive self to survive. Life is made up of both hard and soft components. 

To illustrate this, here is a story which can be told to children. 
After the story there should be a follow-up discussion. Many issues here 
need clarification. You will note that the introduction of the tooth 
fairy" simply uses the experience of the child. This accepts where the 
child is, a..d lets the child go on to discover the meaning of such concepts. 

To make this a complete unit, a variety of art lessons, games, 
finger plays, and songs could be used vjith the story that follows. 
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>IY TEETH AR£ MINE! 



Johnny went to school today. His teacher told hita that he must 
share with the other children. Johnny always listens to his teafcher. 
Johnny likes his teacher. But sometimes teachers say funny things. 

'On his way home he said to himself, "I bet I have something that 
I don't share with anyone — not even mommy and daddy!" He stopped to look 
at his reflection , in a store window. "I wonder what it is." 

He stuck out his tongue just so he could see 'what it looked like. 
"Don't do that!" his mother had scolded. "It Ipoks awful!" Yes, it wasn't 
very pretty. He could see that. Then he saw his teeth. 

"That's it!" he said. "My teeth are mine. 1 don't share them 
with anyone." 

Johnny was full of joy. He waved his arms in the air while he 
walked on^the lines of the sidewalk as if they were a rope suspended in 
space. 

He went by an old orchard and looked for his friend the owl, who 
sometimes sat on the limb of a tree. "Hello, Mr. Owl," he called. 
- The owl opened one eye and tihook himself sleepily. 

Jutinny bared his teeth for the owl to see, and called out, "My 
teeth are mine. I don't share them with anybody." 

"Whooo?" inquired the owl as if in disbelief. 

"I'll prove it. You wait and see!" Johnny walked on past the 
orchard to where the old farm house still stood. It had a^fence that 
needed constant repair. Outside of the fence Bertha, th.e horse, was 
cropping away at the grass as if someone would soon come and stop her. 
Johnny stood and stared at her as she munched away^ 

"Bertha's teeth are hers and she doesn't share them with anyone 
either," he said. He crossed the street. Just then Jowls, an old hunting 
dog, and Mrs. Miller's cat went racing past. Jowls let out a moan that 
was supposed to be a bark. The cat scurried through the old fence. 

Jowls stood by the fence and bared his teeth. Mrs. Miller's cat 
leisurely walked across the lawn and looked back as if to say, "You can't 
catch me now!" 

"Hey, ol' Jowls. Do you want to get your teeth into that cat? 
Johnny asked the old dog, who just moaned again. Johnny began to chant 
as he walked on down the street, "Teeth in a cat. Teeth in a rat. Teeth 
in the cheese." He remembered a nursery rhyme his r.other had read to him. 

As he stepped into the walk that led to the front porch, the door 
opened, and his mother called out, "Did you forget to come right home like 
I told you?" 

"What for?" he ^.sked. . t , ^ 

"The dentist. That's what for. You have to get your teeth checked. 

"My teeth are mine^* I don't share them with anybody." He walked 
past his mother- Into the living room. "My teeth are mine. I do nc5t Intend 
to let any dentist fool with them." 

"I'll remember that the next time you try to trade one with the 
tooth faivy.'y His mother picked up her purse. "Come on, let's get in 
the car. We have to Iiurry." 
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Joimny thiught about the tooth faivj as he got into the seat by 
his nother. It wis fun to put a toota under the pillow and find a shiny 
silver coin there in the corning. It «as a game, but fun to play! 

Wien he Wis seated in the dentist's chair, a pretty yuung woman , 
fastened a bib ab^ut his neck, tinally the doctor came in and pushed a 
button on the £lo>r that aade the chair slowly rise. Johnny enjoyed this. 
This was the fun ?art. Finally he leaned back and said, I don t need to 
have my teeth looked at. They're mine, anyway." 

The dentiit answered. "Yes, you have them now. It s when we 
lose our teeth that we wish we had taken better care of them. 

"Didn't m/ grandfather take care of his teeth?" Johnny asked. 
"He doesn't have real teeth any more." *„ ^ , 

"Perhaps ne didn't get them checked often eixough. The den^xst 
put a finger in Johnny's mouth. "Open wide there so i can see," He began 
to poke around. "A stitch in tim. saves nine," he said. He kept Calkxng, 
and Johnny couldn't talk back because he had to keep his mouth open. Stxll 
the dentist kept talking on and on. Finally it was all over. The^pretty 
young woman wiped his mouth and gave him water to wash it out. Johnny 
slipped down and went to where his mother was talking to a woman. 

"Anything for the tooth fairyV she asked as they walked to the 

parking lot. , ^ ^ 

"No," Johnny answered. "He drilled and poked but I stxll have 

all my teeth." i • i • « 

"That's nice," said his mother, but she rea.Uy wasn t thxnkxng 
about teeth— she. was watching the stream of cars coming, and going. They 
drove out into the traffic and soon were home. , c ^ 

J-ohnny jumped out of the car and ran out by the street in front 
of his house. Dclly, the girl who lived acifo.cs the street, had a bxg 
stick of candy. 

"Want some?" she asked. 

"Sure," Johnny said. 

"Here, bite off a piece." ' She held it out. Johnny stopped to 
think--should I or should I not?~then eagerly bit off a piece and began 
to chew Together "they walked toward the old farm house where Johnny 
had been before earlier in the day. Mr. Miller was out in front. 

"About- an hour ago Bertha was eating the grass," Johnny told hxm. 

"I like Bertha to do that," replied Mr. Miller. I call her my 
lawn mower. The grass outside the fence is hers whenever she wants to 
cut it for me." 

"Her teeth are your lawn mower?" asked Johnny. ^ 
"That's right, son." He grinned at Johnny and Dolly. Don t 
think mine would do the job nearly as well!" _ 

Johnny laughed. Then he said to Dolly, "Com on. I have to 

tell the owl something." , n 

Johnny started to race to the old dead tree, and Dolly ran to 
'keep up with him. The owl was still there. Johnny leaned agaxnst the 
fence. Then he began to talk to the owl, o„„«^,-„p<, 
"Mr. Owl. you were right. My teech aren't all mine. Sometxmes 
the tooth fairy gets one. And the dentist likes to poke at them, and I 
can use them to thare a candy bar with Dolly here." He stopped and ^ 
waited for the ov/l's answer. 
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The bird half opened one eye. It quivered a bit as a soft 
"whooo . . floated from the tree to where Johnny stood. He waited 
and thought about it. It sounded like a nice "Whooo." 

He called, "Dolly, I'll beat you home!" He began to run again 
and Dolly followed close after him. 

When he slowed down, she asked, "What was chat all about? 

"Ihat's m-m and owl talk." ^ 

"But what was all this about teeth and the tootk fazryl 

Johnny stepped and showed her his teeth. "Remember what the 
teacher said about sharing: how wc» should share everything?" 

She nodded. 

"Well, I thought I was sure that I did not need to share my 
teeth." He kicked a rock that was in the way. "Then I saw ol' Jowls 
trying to bite Mrs. Miller's cat and I thought how some sharing mxght 
hurt someone. Then the dentist fixed a few holes in my teeth . . • And^^ 
there's the tooth faivy. Then you let me bite off some candy to share. 
He stopped to catch his breath. "You know-^we even share our teeth, 

sometimes." , t.. i u n 

"I guess ;i7e share a lot of things we don'-t even think about, 

said Dolly. ^ , . , , 

"Yes, but some kinds of sharing are good: Ixke the candy and 

Bertha mowing Mr. Miller's grass'. But some kinds of sharing aren t 

good — like Jowls and the cat." 

"I suppose you are right about that," said Dolly. 
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E. 

DOCTRINE OF STRICT SEPARATION 

The basic court issue concerns the concept of strict separation 
of church and state. ' There are two sides to the coin. So far, the 
decisions have concerned one side only—that no agency of the government 
may define religious norms. ^ The school is, in this sense, an agency of 
the government. The norms cover both belief and practice. 

There are cases in which the other side (the church) is restricted 
from complete freedom in religious matters. The matter of the practice 
of polygamy by the Mormons is an illustration. There are certain crimes 
which the church may not practice; ritual killing, theft, lewd and in- 
decent behavior, and many extensions of these. On the other hand, some 
things that at times have been made illegal are sometimes allowed: fortune 
telling, astrology, some types of gambling, etc. 

The area that has not been explored (because no cases" have been 
brought before the courts as yet) concerns what the church or her repre- 
sentatives may do to control public discussions of religion. If the 
agencies of the government may not ^determine public policy in terms of 
doctrine and practice, it also stands to reason that no single church - 
or its representatives or, for that matter, anti-religious movements, 
may inhibit the public discussion of religious concerns. 

For this reason, the public school should be allowed to be free 
to discuss openly religious ideas and concerns. This is the reasonable , 
expectation of an "open society." As long as the function is neither to 
Indoctrinate nor to practice religious rites, the free discussion of 
religious ideas should remain. - 

In the curriculum of the high school and especially the colleges, 
this is becoming a reality. The problem at the level K - 8 is the extent 
to which the child can assimilate any value from such objective goals. 
It is for this reason that the thesis carried the "alternatives bo reli- 
gious instruction" rather than "alternatives in religious instruction. 
At the present time it is better to develop spiritual values without 
developing doctrinal concepts. 

The conclusion is, that at the elementary level, the emphasis 
should be on meaning and values for the purpose of developitient rather 
than indoctrination. 

It can be seen that clarification by the courts and by educational 
systems will need to continue the direction of this study. It is not 
sufficient to say that something can or should be done. There is the 
necessity for courage and the will to see that children receive what they 
nfeu'J in order to survive in our society. - 
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From the aoint of view of the church, the doctrine has two issues 
that need clarification: 

1. The churcn receives her orders from Uod and not the state* 

2. The ethical concept of^ brotherly concern demands that the church 
be an effective agent in society. 

It can be seen that there need be no conflict between church and 
state as long as these two requirements are met. The church and state 
should complement each other. 

On th«- other hand, it also becomes apparent that both need each 
other. Neitl*or would long survive without the ot;her» The current litera- 
ture discussfci. this at some length. Both, in terms of jurisdiction, need 
to be aware, of their own domains and of the domain of "the other. 

It is when either fails to maintain its own 'boundaries that the 
process of corruption begins* That which is called secular is important 
for one aspect of social life. That which is called spiritual is i aportant 
in other areas of life. They are essentially separate only in the sense 
of controls. They need to function together. 

The doctrine of the separation of church and state had the above 
concepts of the nature of the church and its need to be a free agent in 
society. There was no intent to limit the function of the church. It is 
thi.- church itself that must adhere to limitations ♦ 'These are best reali- 
zed by a careful self -appraisal as to role and function* 

It can be seen* that in the cases whex^ the supreme court acted, 
it was when public schools (and their ageats) attempted to legislate in 
the area of religion. School boards need to be sensitive to the role of 
"policy making" rather than the role of "legislation." Through policy, 
a school board may allow spiritual content to enter the curriculum* It 
cannot legislate what this curriculum may be* 

On the other hand, as it was pointed out earlier, the board should 
not prevent a teacher from introducing spiritual values either in the in- 
terest of strict objectivity, or in fear that the teacher may hold reli- 
gious beliefs different from those of the members of the board. This is 
as much an act of legislation as the formulation of a prayer. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF 

Ali ISTER-DISaiPLINAUi' STUDY 

It has usially been a policy chat dissertations should be limited 
to one field of scudy. Basically, this study is centered in that of 
education which, in itself, is a mixture of various sciences. To thxs 
field was added t lat of religion, and from this grew the concerns xn 
sociology, psychology, anthropology and moral philosophy. As a final 
addition, there develops the study of constitutional law and the partxcu- 
lar problem of th>2 separation of church and state. 

It can be seen that i't became essential to demonstrate that all 
of these were given recognition, if not full treatment. It is easy to 
demonstrate tliat education needs to be conscious of sociological and 
psychological phenomena.. Anthropology, while not usually discussed, has 
especially important demands in its consciousness of the child as an 
emergent tribal m«anber. ^•■ J: ; 

Wlien it is realized that the essential l^vel of life and the ■ 
existential level of life are both related, and yet separate, it can be 
seen that moral philosophy must needs tie these two together wxthxn the 
tribal symbols of group life. ' . 

The laws of man are also not separate from all of tl^e disci- 
There developed, in this area, a conscious as W0ll|p! an unconr 



plines. There developed, in this area, a conscxpus as wpxxipi. c»» 
scious set of taboos concerning religion in the school. Central to thxs 
aspect of the study (the structural one), was the realization that the 
teacher could no longer function with a set of taboos that were not rea- 
listic to the needs of the child and of the society with which the chxld 
must live. 

Any of the above would be 'enough for a study. It is unfortunate 
that the law was usually considered the paramount problem rather than one 
thai is more a mirror to life than life itself. In -the following sectxons, 
there will.be developed a structural analysis of a treatment of an xnter- 
disciplinary study. 

Topology, 

It is customary to set out a study in the form of a list of 
specific objectives that can go from A to Z, and with sub-sections that 
can be listed from 1-10. Such an array has limits to the right and left 
and at the top and the bottom. The relation of the first and last xteras 
is the most' distant. This is a flat and two dimensional world upon whxch 
Ideas are supposed to show their relationship. It fails to connect the 
top with the bottom, or the left with the right. Su6h an arrangement 
would probably liit sociology, psychology, and anthropology as xtems A, 
B, and C! 
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Fig. 5 Topology: The World of Ideas 

In Figure 5 can be seen the mathematical concept that involves a 
space where ideas become free to connect top with bottom and left with 
right. Such a concept gives a basic, but not a final concept of the 
structure^ The world of ideas does have separate domains. In* the final 
analysis, a, pretzel might better develop the relationships that are in- 
volved. 

Felix Klein developed the concept of a jar in which the surface 
of the outside was continuous with the surface of the inside. Such a . 
development eliminates the need "for doors between surfaces. There is 
probably no better example of the use of such an idea thaa in the relation 
between the various social and behavioral sciences. An extension of the 
Torus to a pretzel with this Klein Jar effect would illustrate how one 
could be talking of sociological factors and then discover i:hat it had 
turned to psychological ones. 

In this way, the mathematics of topology is used to represent a 
field in which various disciplines are related within themselves and with 
other disciplines. 

Fluidity 

Since the topology of the space has been established, it next 
remains to point out that ideas are not standing still, but are in motion. 
This is why the above topology was necessary. The relation of top to 
bottom, and left to right develop from a concept of a culture that is in 
motion* 



Plasticity 

Once the .space has been defined so that it has both continuity 
and connectedness, the concept of time demands both the concept of motion 
as well as the concept of relative importance. Ideas pulsate in the 
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..ense that thev b...come all embracing to diminutive. In this study,, it 
^ould be seen tha . authorities were saying that ideas ^^^^f 
man's spiritualit:' are becoming increasingly important, but. at the :,ame 
tirae, find less ruom for development. 

It would appear that the Torus is subject to physical changes. It 
does not remain uniform. Certain areas appear to bulge and then disappear 
as different idea-j become important or diminish in their xmportgnce. 

Harmonias 

The importance of harmonics in many physical situations is qndis- 
puted What is meant by harmonics as it relates to the social and be- 
havio;al sciences^ ' The'book Future Shook, by Alvin Toffler n>ight: be use ul 
as an illustration. He describes the "shock" from the personal and psych- 
ological point of view. In 1963. the author of this study developed a 
sl,ailar concept fcom the point of view of sociology.- A study of Toffler s 
work will yield his point of view; the following paragraph will develop 
the author's concept. 

The problem is that different cultures, within a culture. "Jove 
at different speeds. Also, different cultures, in relation to each other, 
:ove1t different speeds, ^r in slightly different f "^^^^j-- 
conceiit was developed in relation to a discussion of the problem of the 
Segrf in a white culture. In this regard, there were sociological studies 
in wMch "tiine tables" showed' the rate of assimilation of various ethnic 
groups. For some reason, the Negro could not meet the demands of the 
usuaf ^i^e table. Why? The black faces the problem o a commu er who is 
trying to catch a train that does not stop. In order to "^ch the train, 
-^"necessary to start the platform in motion so that the difference m 
>ed and direction is compensated. This problem can be extended to the 
i^iternational scene. 

\ \It can be seen that Toffler and the author could easily develop 
a dialoLe as they are speaking of the same thing from different points 
^f lieT Th^sociologist psychologist, anthropologist, moralist legal- 
ist anktheologian must be talking about the salne thing. This is what 
is Lanf^rharmonics. To talk of different things puts the conversation 
"out of phase." 

A further development of the idea of harmony is that by the use 
of this principle, an idea can be augmented or dampened. This is the 
principle of amplification or "wipe-out." It is through harmonics that 
plasticity becomes necessary. • 

Application 

The ideas developed so far were the result of a .tudy made by the 
author In 1973.' In Chapter 12 (Evaluation), it was shown that the 
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relation of one-to-one, one-co-many, and many-cc-one made any analysis 
a very complex ore. The model jusc developed shows chat chere xs no 
single, once-and- f or-all demonscracion of Che problem, ic is one chat 
is in raocion in lelacion to time and place. 

If a single copic, such as chac of moralicy-, is caken, it can be 
seen chaC ic invclves a very complex sicuation. In Che quescionnaire for . 
teachers, morality was defined in terms of ics funccion, ics applicacion, 
and in terms of ideal (justice). The child mast be studied in terms 
of his psychological needs, his social needs, and in terras of the cultural 
symbols to which values are attached. To this, both religion and the law 
have a voice (as well as philosophy). 

The values of a culture change in space and time. The child must 
<ieal with realities in the form of what is boch expected of him, what he 
can reasonably perform, and in what satisfactions all of this yields. 
The idea that a situation ethic^is all that is needed is a very limited 
concept at best. 

In the development of a unit in which values are an important 
part, it would be essential to consider that moral judgments would infer 
Chac values move from Che child Co the world abouC him and also in Che 
opposice direccion as well. A siCuaCiori can amplify 1!^L°Lh 
diminish it. It becomes a pare of Che concepCual world of Che child and ^ 
chus relaces Che child Co realxcy. 

Much of realicy in any culCure is synCheCic. Television is an 
example of Che saCutaCion of -Che. child with a synthetic environ.....nt. In 
spite of this aspect, the environment is still effectual. 

The teacher needs a more comprehensive idea of the total environ- 
ment in relation to any curriculum that is planned. 

Perhaps the most importanc aspecc of chis copological environmenc 
Chat is also dynamic as well, is chaC child musc noc only develop a coop- 
eracive role in his world, buc also an auConomous one as well. 

Siamavy 

IC can be seen chaC Che scudy dealc wich boch strucCure and also 
che'dynamics of the sicuaclon. The incerdisciplinary characcer of Che 
scudy made Chis £.CrucCure and dynamics necessary. In Che sociology of 
Toffler's Futwce Shook it- can be seen that the platform which was set 
into motion was that of the church. The object was to make it Possible 
for the child to move about in his world with platforms that are adjusted 
in both speed and direction to the world of. the child. For the church to 



study of religious problems. (Reference is made to Noel W. Dudley, 
"Game ?heory:'A itrSctural Approach to Religion." San Francisco: Annual 
Meeting of the ?^cie^y. for the Scientific Study of Religion, 19/->.; 
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remain stationary in a dyiumic world is unthinkable. Part of that motxon 
^^st carry intp t.e environment of the school, and the school, """^^ 
adjust motion and direction to the next seeps taken by the child. 

From the former concept of the "whole child" there has emerged a 
concept of a "coir.?lete world." It is complete in its inter-relatedness. 

On the following page is a figure which illustrates the problems 
that develop when a two dimensional topology is used. A few lines are 
drawn to show possible connecting relationships of the one-to-one, one- 
to-Zvy° and many-co-one. The need to show that the future repeats the 
environr^ent illustrates the need to cont..ct top with bottom. 

The following analogy might be made. Integration affects the 
child's development in responsibility. Responsibility, in turn, augments 
this and changes its direction. 

On the other hand, ±x is also possible that a factor could act as 
a filter and reduce an incoming force. 

' It is impossible to show all the possible relationships that could 
be developed in a full topological picture of ^^e factors involved. Ihe 
factors used were from various lists that P^^^^f ^""^""f 
sion of a chapter, and partly augmented it for further development. 
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The Future 



CHANGE 



RISK TAKING 



CREATIVITY 



COMMUNITY 



COMMITMENT 



DIVISIONS 
HATE 

DANG1:.R 
FEAR 

REJECTION 
DEATH 



SALVATION 

The Inner Life 

Spiritual Growth 

Self-Conscious Level 
Rational Step 
Affective Level 
. Socialized Step 

/ ' Participation Level 
Conceptual Step 





Responsibility 



Integrative Functions 
Sociality - 

UNITY Consistency 
Morality 



Legal Limitations 

School is not a church. 
Thou shalt not indoctrinate! 
Is the child mature enough? 
All religions must be respected 



Status Levels 

planners 
professionals 

services 
labor 
unemployables 



Symbolic Systems 

Identity 

Freedom 

Success 

Authority 

Social Identity 

Failure 

Outcast 



EXISTENCE 



NATURE (eco system) 




The Environment 

suburban vs. urba^V freeways - drugs y/ the unempicyed 

alcohol divor^r life-styles -^market places pc^rerty 

crime population racial issues war technology 



Fig. 6 2 Dimensional Topology 
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